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maintenance costs and eliminates 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Origins of ‘Functional’ 
To the Editors. 

Sirs, In the course of recent 
research into architectural theory of 
the ‘first quarter of the present 
century, T have been very struck by 
the absence of both purely fune- 
tionalist conceptions, and the words 
associated with them. In particular, 
the word ‘Functional is) conspicu- 
ously missing from the books and 
lectures of the period, and seems not 
to have made any consequential ap- 
pearance in print) until Alberto 
Sartoris’s book Gli Elementi dell tr- 
chitettura Funzionale (1982) where 
the word is attributed to Le Cor- 
busier, and a passage is quoted from 
a letter he wrote to Sartoris while 
the book was in preparation, suggest- 
ing that he should use “functional 
instead of ‘rational,’ which had been 
the common Ttalian usage up till 
that time. The word seems to have 
been a new one in’ Le Corbusier's 
vocabulary at the time too, and yet I 
am oassured that it} was in use in 
England in its accepted meaning by 
the late “Twenties. 

I would be interested to hear from 
any readers who can shed light on the 
carliest the word, and give 
dates for its occurrence in print or 
m speech hefore 1O352. 

Yours, ete., 
RreyNnen Bannan. 
Queen Anne's Gate, 
London, S.W.1. 


use of 


Death of a Monument 
To the Editors. 

Sins, Thank you for your article 
on the collapse of the Campanile. 
This) particular sentimental Anglo- 
Suxon always cherished the belief 
that the fall was caused by successive 
caretakers hacking 
out oof the 


venerations of 
accommodation 
walls. 
Yours, ete., 
Epwarp SAMUEL. 
Highvate, London, N.6. 


{The Mditors add: the version of 
events givenin AR, November, 1958, ts 
based on the very full account given 
by that unsentimental Anglo-Saxon 
Horatio Brown, who was present in 
Venice at the time. His report may 


extra 
vround-floor 


be found in AR, November, 1902, 
page 163ff., and although it men- 
tions the holes, ete., made in’ the 


base in connection with the buildings 
that were later removed, it distributes 
the main blame between failure of 
the mortaring, the clements, and 
‘meddling’ with the Loggietta. | 


Projected Soleni National Park 
To the Editors, 


Sins, [ was very glad to see that 
you are supporting the above scheme. 
Already the Hampshire County 
Planning Authority have declared 


aten-mile-wide vreen belt and are 
opposing an application for permission 
to build at Bucklershard. 

There is one aspect of the scheme, 
however, to which I would draw 


your attention: at the south-west 








end of the Solent there ts a shingle 
spit leading to Hurst Castle. Within 
its protection is the long line of 


muddy bank 
ras which are one of the 
features of the 
hingle spit 

the influence of the eu ut ow rate 
Pam told, around one yard a year 
Nbout thirts from the bank 

present po ition is a erech parallel to 
the shingle. Eventually, if no step 
ire taken to prevent the shingle 
drifting into this creck. the spat will 
be breached \toa ue thie sill 


rrstadd 


colonized by Spartina 
train 
Solent hore Thi 


moving tbland under 


vard 


freotn 


mean the rapid eroston of the 


bocatah sith far-reachin Const 
possibly as far as Calshot 
of the National 
aware of this danver’ 
Yours, ete 
roribe 


quence 
\re the proponent 

Park sober 
Cun Prenarte 


Hlavant. Plant 
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Phu itor to Whee wished 
ter sturdy it 


hitherto had to rely for directions on 


modern 


(aq) ua tose tor tvle that would tell 
home whether the bu Wil passin 
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reliable wide than 
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trent hostel 

Dhaene fiadditole taiehe bisave Teas 
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wis time. by cn illustrated veur-leook 
entitled Milango Oggi. edited by Gio 
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id backed 


m whieh they are located 


tape bey seonnne kheteh-ittnerarn that 
contd with poretit bie nencacde here 
detailed and tore tiapelike on future 
veut 

Phi cccnpennnan cf conpentacal poutebnes 


tion clearly require thrat Vilane 





Oey erve not only as a guide to take 
with vou. but also as a souvenir to 
bring back for files, and for 
this funetiron it Sonne 
illustrations of 
monuments and a record of the eur 
rent news of art, theatre and 


your 
also contains 
evocontive ancient 
sport 

the last represented not by car-racing 
it Monza 
boot bos thre 


ection also inelude 


(currently a sore pot!) 
Ribot. This 


two pages on the 


inv innenble 


Museum of Seienee and Technolous 


where there 4 to model cmbodving 
Leonardo «cia Vinei peusiere on 
irchitecture and) town-planniny I 
that deserve to be more widely 
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Taniguchi Memorials 

Nrvcot bac example of thre wiv In 
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Ital pro, vein leadership oan 
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insivntiesnt ichitectural tasks on 
shieh the onasters of the modern 
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photograph of an unusual building 
or object connected with archi 
tecture or townscape. What he writes 


sas unusual, odd pieces 


avout them 


of information must be 


which it 
ither than readers 


Mr. Winstone has 


more arduous to ¢ 


will at first realize 


made Bristol his home and as he has 
by now a collection of several 
thousand Bristol pictures, he decided 
to take the risk and go into print 
The outcome is three paper-backed 
books on Bristol, all three to be 
obtained from Mr. Winstone himself 
Bristol as it was 1900 1914, Bristol 
as it was 1914-19389, and now Bristol 
Today. The first volume had 170 
photos, the second 100, this new one 
200. Each of them costs only 10s 
(or 17s. 6d. bound). Nor should it be 
thought that Bristol Today deals 


with anything but today. The volume 
is a very complete pictorial survey of 
Bristol including its old buildings, 
ecclesiastical and secular. So, to give 
the old Bristol High 


which has recently 


a few instances 


Cross can be seen 

been re-erected in Berkeley Square 
and also the interior of Wesley's 
Chapel, the fine Grecian Arcade, 
Arnos Court, built of slag in the 


Gothie stvle about 1765, the splendid 


shell-hood in Tailors Court and one 
of the few new curtain walling jobs. 

Mr Winstone refrains from 
criticism of what Bristolians have 
recently done to their city (Centre 
Gardens!), but he has some strong 
things to sav on the decay and 
demolition of valuable buildings. At 
the end of the book are some im- 
pressive lists of buildings saved since 


the war, maintained or repaired since 
the transferred to National 
Trust property, and still unsettled as 
regards the future 


war 
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miay f h / a r 
Pool in Tokyo 

Intended chiefly for competitive 

aquatics before an audience, the 


Stadium: in 
Masachika 


on 


Metropolitan Swimming 
Tokvo is” the 
Murata and contains two pools, 
for diving, seen nearer the camera in 
and a ten-lane, fiftv-metre pool for 


work of 


seen beyond the diving basin 


raciny 

The main architectural interest of the 
scheme, however, lies in its section 
Pools with accommodation for spe¢ 


tators are apt to be wasteful both of 
total volume and overhead space, as 
well as intolerable, if 
roofed by normal The 
basic form of the section employed by 
to avoid these difli 
rable elevation, 


acoustically 
structures. 


Murata in order 
culties is seen in the 
8, the space being roofed by a series 
of asymmetrical portal frames, resting 


on the ground at one side, rising to a 
erest high enough to clear the tra- 
jectories of the divers dipping, and 
then rising again over the rake of 
the grandstand and being supported 
just beyond the left-hand margin of 
8, by upward extensions of — the 
stanchions that carry the grandstand 
seating 






































Udaci Centre 
The Roman architect, Luigi Vag- 
netti, Palazzo Grande in 
Leghorn discussed in AR, 


whose 
was 


October, 1952, as an important 
manifestation of eclectic tendencies 
in Italian modern architecture, has 
recently completed a centre for 


UDACI, a Catholic ladies’ organiza- 


tion, on the outskirts of Rome. This 
group of buildings, 9, comprising 
hostel, offices, ete., and a small 


round church, looks less ambiguous 


work 
backyvround of 


than did his earher 


tinst the 


in its stwle 
when seen ag 


other modern Italian architecture, if 
only because so many northern 
Italian architects now appear to be 
adopting i imilar position as 
described in Marginalia, AR, Novem 
ber, 1958 

If one may compare Vaynetti's 
earlier scheme Which now appears 
as # pioneering work in a new idiom 
rather than a harking back to an 
older one — with this latest work, the 
general impression is of a greater 
degree of homogeneity in the new 
fewer unaccountable random el 
ments from earher eclectic stvles 
than before clearer and less am 
biguous exposition of the construc 
tive disciplines than in the rather 
ambivalent arcading of the Palazzo 
Grande. In the little chureh, in par- 
ticular one sees a constructional 
approach that commands attention 
and respect, 10, its mixed use of 
massive brick and stone seeming to 
revive an approach almost forgotten 
in Europe — since serlage Stock 
Exchange in Amsterdam, though its 
planning, of course, rests on a tradi 
tion that is as old as Christianity in 
Italy 

CORRECTION 
Police Headquarters: St. Pancras 
The consulting engineers for this 


project (by the Chief Architect, New 
Scotland Yard), illustrated in the 
1959 January Preview issue, should 
W. V. Zinn and 


have been given as 
Associates. 











INTELLIGENCE 


The British Architectural Stu- 
dents’ Association are holding a 
conference on The Function of the 
irchitect in Society at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on April 4 and 5, to 
which they are inviting 75 B.A.S.A. 
members and 75 members of the 
profession, 

The Ministry of Health and Minis- 
try of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment are to have separate architec- 
tural departments. The Ministry of 
Health are inviting applications for 
the post of chief architect to take 
charge of building schemes for the 
Local Health Authorities and Hos- 
pital Boards; the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government is to appoint 
a chief architect to establish a 
housing development group. 

The Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research is now to be the 
only Government Department res- 
ponsible for building research and 
will invite various sections of the 
building industry to nominate repre- 
sentatives to a Standing Conference 
on Building Research and Develop- 
ment. The Ministry of Works will 


continue to provide the present 
service of Advisory Leaflets, Lee- 
tures and Technical Information 


Service, 

Marcus Whiffen has received the 
1958 Book Award of the Society of 
Architectural Historians, for The 
Public Buildings of Williamsburg, 
Colonial Capital of Virginia, which 
was judged the outstanding contribu- 
tion to the literature of architectural 
history by an American author or on 
an American theme, published bet- 
ween October, 1957 and October, 
1958. The award carries with it the 
presentation of the Alice Davis 
Hitchcock medallion. 
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What appears to be some kind of dead tree 
in the photograph opposite standing 
gaunt and romantic in a Mediter- 
ranean garden, is in fact a rare piece of 
functional sculpture from the"heroic age of 
electricity—a lightning conductor, trans- 
planted from the roof of an historic house 
whose identity is revealed in a note on p. 214. 


Nikolaus Pevsner 





TIME AND LE CORBUSIER 





; 
‘ 


The touring exhibition of the works of Le Corbusier, which is now at the Building Centre, London, 





shows his buildings as they were in their prime, when the rendering was white. The photographs 
on the next few pages show them as they are now, neglected or insensitively altered. The 


difference between their original and their present state is a blot on the face of European 





culture—they do not make beautiful ruins, and there is no reason why they should have to, 
oh within a quarter century ‘of their erection. In the article which begins below, Dr. Pevsner states 


the case for their preservation as a charge on the French Service des Monuments Historiques. 





It is easier in France—and for that matter in England—to find a ruined medieval keep 
in the depth of the countryside than a recently built private house by however dis- 
' tinguished an architect. Even Le Corbusier is not to be excluded from this statement, as 
anyone can attest who has made desperate efforts to trace his villas with no more to go 
by than the indications in the Euvre Complete. Evidently, the people in the suburbs or 
villages where they stand have no inkling of their historic significance. This is confirmed 
to a degree when one has at last found them. Few Le Corbusier fans in this country can 
be aware of the state in which a number of them survive. It is a strange state and one’s 
reactions are at first confused. They are conditioned by the uncertainty of whether 
one ought to enjoy this unexpected state as pleasing decay, or castigate it as premature 
dereliction. Whichever way one looks, however, one is left with an uncomfortable 
feeling of ambiguity. 

As regards pleasing decay, the trouble is that—to me at least—decay in the case of 


















Nikolaus Pevsner: TIME AND LE CORBUSIER 


Le Corbusier villas just is not pleasing, either intellectually or visually. Intellectually the 
shock of seeing recent pioneer-work so patently slighted spoils any possible aesthetic 
pleasure in the decay, and one walks away depressed that the battle for modern archi- 
tecture evidently is lost, the battle fought by the generation that was young when Le 
Corbusier built at Vaucresson in 1922, at Garches in 1927, at Stuttgart in 1927, and at 
Poissy in 1929. In addition, and this is especially so in the case of the Villa Savoye, the 
connotations of this particular decay—occupation, the collapse of France, the rounding 
up and the destroying of French Jews—are too frightful to allow even an attempt at 
aesthetic appreciation. Aesthetic appreciation needs detachment. Extraneous emotions 
shout it down. 

But even where no extraneous emotions interfere, Le Corbusier’s houses can’t please 
in decay. Concrete structures with walls designed to be rendered white make bad ruins. 
What we are used to enjoy in decay, according to our upbringing, but perhaps also 
according to just laws of aesthetics, is weathered stone and lichens, indeed all that 
Ruskin has praised in so many fine passages. Flaking stone may look melancholy; it 
does not look shabby. Le Corbusier’s style from 1920 into the 1930s has as its hallmark 
the smooth white surfaces of walls with metal windows cut into them without any 
intermediate mouldings and with an uncompromisingly sharp horizontal line to set them 
off from the sky. These white surfaces must be white, these metal window frames free 
from rust. The Villa Savoye at Poissy should greet us on its hill-crest as an eternal 
Kidder Smith vision. 

Yet, in looking at recent photographs of Poissy, a sneaking, ambiguous, perhaps a 
malicious pleasure creeps in, a pleasure—admittedly more intellectual than visual— 
engendered by seeing nature win over man. After all, we are ready to admire the classical 
temple or even the Roman aqueduct in ruins as much as the Gothic abbey, in spite of 
the fact that the latter, being of a dynamic, permanently growing and changing nature, 
makes a good ruin, whereas the former, being finite, static, unchangeable, calls for high 
finish and perfect condition. So we, who don’t suffer technocrats gladly, may well find 
ourselves indulging in a satisfaction over grass on the terrace and bushes on the roof. 

But there is something else to complicate matters yet more. Le Corbusier himself, 
incalculable as ever, has lately made his pact with the devil-nature and ushered her into 


his creations—not as a gracious contrast to the crystalline purity of his forms, as in the 


case of the tree inside the Pavillon de Esprit Nouveau (or in the case of the waterfall 
in Wright’s Falling Waters) but as a partner on equal terms. However much Le Corbusier 
may protest against the desecration of his early masterpieces, his most recent ones, and 
especially the Maisons Jaoul, possess this same quality of the non-finito, the roughness, 
the sympathy with the accident, the licence for things to grow where they choose, with 
which nature is now trying to endow the early villas—Act of God, correcting act of Le 
Corbusier, you might say, or Act of God, improving Early Le Corbusier into Late Le 
Corbusier. 

So perhaps one is wrong in assuming without any check that Le Corbusier is pro- 
testing. Perhaps he is delighted. But whether he is or not, we cannot be, or perhaps I 
ought to say I cannot be. As an historian I must detest this reworking of man’s work by 
nature. I want my evidence genuine and refuse to accept it fiddled, whether by man or 
by nature. 


But enough of these pleasantries, The case is really much less subtle. Here are buildings 
[continued on page 165 
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5 and 6, the outrages committed 
against le Corbusier's buildings 
rary from the wholesale and 
obvious to subtleties that almost 
look as if they must be deliber- 
ate. The removal of the roof- 
lights of the Ozenfant studio- 
house of 1922 is crude surgery 
that has wrecked the natural 
lighting of the interior, but 
observe also what the alteration 
of the door has done to the 
facade 

7 and 8, three years ago it ap- 
peared that the villa de Monzie 
it Garches might be destined 
for the respec tful future that its 
high esteem among architects 
deserved, but another change of 
ownership has produced conver- 
sion into flats, and a series of 
minor surgeries inside and out 
whose thoughtless obviousness 
adds up to a subtle destruction 
of a highly sophisticated pattern 
of openings on the ground floor. 
The dropping of the line of the 
top of the garage doors, the 
doubling of the door to make a 
symmetrical composition under 
the balcony—both bespeak a 


tidy mind, but the wrong mind. 
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9 and 10, the fate of the villa at 
Vaucresson, a pivotal work of 
1922. is wholesale butchery in 


which, for once, stylistic preju- 


dice appears to have been effec- 


tive—hence the pitched roof. 
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continued from page 160) 
of a high aesthetic value and at least as high an historical significance left without care. 
There is a public duty to preserve them, and the French Government is neglecting that 
duty. France has a Service des Monuments Historiques of great antiquity and distinction. 
But it stops short of much that it ought to include. In England the listing by the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government has done a great deal to secure the survival of 
buildings of ‘architectural or historic interest’. But even the English listing organization 
still shies from Victorian and post-Victorian buildings. Admittedly much too much 
exists for wholesale protection. Select lists ought to be made and decisions taken which 
buildings to save exactly as they are, and to which buildings to grant permission for 
controlled alterations. The same is necessary in France. The villa at Vaucresson was Le 
Corbusier’s very first in his own style. It is a disgrace to let it make an exhibition of itself 
with a funny hat and a funny apron. From 1925 onwards there are more villas, and not 
all could be granted the same privileges. If any two between 1925 and 1930 deserve to be 
raised to the status of monuments historiques they are Garches and Poissy. 

And both of these—so it seems—could be saved, Garches from the wrong care, Poissy 
from no care at all. Garches looks well-groomed all right, but it has been converted into 
flats and in the process the important entrance-hall to living-room space has been 
destroyed and the balance of the east elevation impaired by new garage and entrance doors. 
Poissy is empty, and so it could be bought for the sole purpose of preservation. Should 
not the French Government, whose undeniable duty it is to look after such buildings, 
do all in its power to help? Stuttgart has made a protection order for Le Corbusier’s 
houses on the Weissenhof, Chicago after long battling has taken Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
Robie House into safe keeping. It is France’s turn now. Ever since Ruskin got worked 
up over St. Mark’s in Venice, the English have had a fine record of interference with 
other people’s architectural monuments. In spite of all the specious arguments adduced, 
this essay is intended to take its place in the Ruskin-Morris-SPAB-line of descent. 
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widening of Knightsbridge, this affected one-quarter Park, with fine views of the trees and, from the upper 
of the site. Car parking had to be provided at the ratio floors, of the Serpentine and the hills to the north and 
of one car to every 2,500 sq. ft. of gross floor space south of London; the high tower of 17 floors and the 
and is mainly at basement level. All entrances and cai low tower on the east at the same height as the Park 
parks had to be reached from private service roads, to Block. Smaller buildings serve as links along the 
avoid interference with the flow of traffic on publi Knightsbridge frontage. The centre portion of these low 
roads blocks is supported on columns allowing the 70 ft. wide 
The building is designed entirely as office space, dual carriageway of the new road to pass underneath 
demanding first-class lighting, fast lift services spaced the building. The road then crosses a long narrow court- 
so as to avoid long horizontal circulation, and grids yard and runs under the Park Block, where it is covered 
planned so that office space could be cut up at a later date by a curving canopy which protects the building above 
The building is from noise and fumes and marks the road entrance 

planned in_ three visually. 
main blocks; Park The construction is of reinforced concrete on the 
Block running east- balanced cantilever system. Two-thirds of the weight 
west, 366 ft. long is taken on the widely svaced internal columns, one- 
and close to the third on the external mullions which are spaced at 8-ft. 


OFFICES IN KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


3%, night view of the park facade, with 
the continuous 300-ft. long window on the 
top floor. 

4, the service road between the Park block 
and the low block fronting Knightsbridge 
leads to the main entrance on the right 
and runs across the public road into the 
park 
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OFFICES IN KNIGHTSBRIDGE 





5, wal] detail on the low block, 
with mullions of Portland stone. 
6, wall detail on the Park block ; 
the structural grid is faced with 
blue pear] granite ; the reinforced 
structural spandre] with grey 
granite. 

7, the public road under the 
building. which is carried here 
on granite-faced columns with a 
59-ft span. 

8, the north elevation of the 
Park block; the double wid.h 
mullion marks an expansion joint 
in the structural frame. 


9, the south elevation from the 
top of Sloane Street. 
10, one end of the Park block 
from the service road; the bot 
om three floors form a Vieren- 
deel beam and carry the upper 
part of the building 
11, part of the low block, with 
ebony brick aprons. 
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12, 13, on the facing page 
the entrance hall and 
waiting area, with furniture 
designed by the architects. 
The gallery above provides 
space for exhibitions. 

14, canopy over the main 
enirance. 

15, the entrance porch from 
inside, and the boitom of 
the cantilevered staircase. 




























centres. By having windows divided down the centre the 
grid for offices is 4 ft. Heating is by hot-water pipes 






embedded in the structural slab. The whole of the site 






was excavated and the buildings carried on r.c. founda- 






tions, with the roads as bridges, sloping to allow for the 






varying site levels. Natural materials were chosen as 











a at 







finishes. The main cladding is thin 14 in. polished blue, 
grey and pink granite, grey and dark blue bricks and 
4 Portland stone for the low blocks and for copings. The 
lift motor rooms have been designed with the tank 
rooms, plant rooms and caretakers’ flats as two-storey roof 
buildings echoing the plan of the main building below. 
| 
i 
OFFICES IN KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
16, looking in at the lift 
lobby of the east tower. 
* 17, corridor on the north 
if side of the low block, with 






the wall housing a deep 
beam. 
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It is not only atomic war that twists and disrupts the landscape with structures of fantastic scale; the Napoleonic 
and Victorian fortifications at Dover can boast tunnels, shafts, excavations, underground buildings and bomb-proof 
vaults that command respect even today, as J. R. Peverley makes clear in the article below. On the other hand, 
the present condition of these works, ill-maintained and crumbling, is both dangerous and deplorable—as monu- 
ments of our military past they deserve care and attention quite as much as do the medieval fortifications that 
face them on the other side of the town. Shown opposite *@§ are the earthworks at the North Lines, looking east 
(top) and towards the north centre bastion (bottom). The drawing of the fortifications, above, is by the author. 


some knowledge of military fortifi- 
cation, having made a report on those 
in Canada, says in his ‘Rural Rides,’ 
that when he visited the Western 
Heights in 1823 a ‘couple of square 
miles or more were hollowed like a 
honeycomb, .. . that either madness 


threatening to in ade the country, 
and a plan was drawn up to make 
the Western Heights the largest and 
strongest piece of fortification in the 
country, big enough to house a large 
section of the British Army in 


Unknown to most people, there be pleased to sell you an Official 
exists on the hills surrounding | Guide. The nineteenth-century for- 
the town and port of Dover, what tifications, however, are practically 
was considered at the beginning of unknown, they are officially closed 
this century, to be the strongest to the public, and there are no 
and most elaborate piece of fortifica- Custodians or Official Guides. This 





tion in the country. 

Although the development of this 
fortification has continued sporadi- 
eally since Roman times, being 
strongly influenced by the invention 
of gunpowder in 1320, the introduc- 
tion and development of artillery, 
and a succession of wars, the most 
intense period of building occurred 
in the twelfth, thirteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The medieval 
fortifications, comprising the famous 
Norman Castle, are already well 
chronicled and familiar to everyone, 
and it is possible to be conducted 
over them by a Custodian, who will 
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is most unfortunate, for they are of 
great interest and are historically 
important as an example of a most 
ingenious type of defence 

These nineteenth-century fortifica- 
tions occupy the hill on the opposite 
side of the town to the Castle, known 
as the Western Heights (see plan). 
The hill was first fortified in 1779 
during the war with America, France, 
Spain and Holland, but the defences 
were only in the form of earthworks 
and cannons. Nothing further was 
done until the war with France in 
1793, following the Revolution of 
four years earlier. Napoleon was 





hiding; for whilst the fortification 
was never expected to be directly 
assaulted from the sea, it was 
intended to be used as a base for 
attacking Napoleon’s army in the 
rear, after it had already effected a 
landing, presumably somewhere be- 
tween Hythe and Rye. Because 
of this curious stratagem, the colossal 
expenditure incurred in the erection 
of these fortifications, and the 
Martello Towers and the Royal 
Military Canal, which are both 
contemporary, was not easily 
accepted by people of any intelli- 
gence. William Cobbett, who had 





the most humiliating, or profligacy 
the most seandalous must have 
been at work here for years.’ The 
defences were only half completed 
when he saw them, yet he estimated 
that the quantity of brick buried 
in the hill would have built a cottage 
for every labourer in ‘Kent and 
Sussex. This last remark includes a 
word illustrating a most important 
development in the design of fortifi- 
cations. Whereas the Norman Castle 
advertises its presence by being 
perched on a hill and having a 
dramatic skyline, the Napoleonic 
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agit?” 


314 3, looking south over the town and harbour from the drop redoubt 


5|6 4, the drop redoubt 


buried in their hill 
distance 


fortifications are 
and are invisible at a 
except for the 
of the hilltoy 

The plan that was drawn up for 
the fortification of — the Western 
Heights was based on the principles 
of fortification as perfected by Vau 
ban, the famous seventeenth-century 
French 
recent 


unnatural angularity 


military engineer and on 
expenence im =s the North 
American continent. In outline, they 
consisted of a citadel® on the highest 
ground connected = by 
outlying bastions to a redoubt over 
looking the town. The Norman Castle 
wus to be strengthened against heavy. 
bombardment, and reinforced on its 
north side by the 
Fort Burgoyne and two 
caponnieres (see plan It was also 
proposed that the Western Heights 
connected to the Castle 
by a line cut straight 
intervening valley, through the centre 
of the town, but as this would have 
involved the demolition of a great 


lines and 


construction of 


outlving 


should be 
across the 


deal of public property, it was 
abandoned until such time as it 
would become essential. This last 


was the only part of the plan that 


* For explanation of military terms see 
Glossary at end 


5 and t, the Grand Shaft 


ver completed, the remainder 
being constructed in two stages 
The tirst stage of construction was 


and during the 


wits tie 


carried out prior to 


Napoleonic wars, ¢. 1790-1814, and 
included the building of the Grand 
Shaft, the Grand Shaft Barracks, 
thre Drop Redoubt parts of the 
Citadel parts of the connecting 
Lines and the strengthening of the 
( ustle The latter operation wis 
ichieved by deepening the Castle 
moats to twice their original depth 
and piling up the material obtained 
to form earthworks and batteries 
parallel with the curtain walls. The 
towers in the curtain walls were 
filled up solid and levelled to provide 
un platforms, and the remainder 
of the surplus material was banked 
up either side of the walls for addi 
tional protection The Constable's 
Gateway was spoilt by the addition 
of Victorian bridges, and the Keep 
was roofe over with bomb proof 
brick vaults: the whole Castle was 


badly damaged. In 1802 a Spur was 
thrown out to the north with a bomb 
proc f guardroom, passages and hang 
and the ravelin was cut 
to its present slope. On the Western 
Heights construction was in_ pro- 
gress on the Grand Shaft 
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The Grand Shaft, 5 and 6, which 
direct communication be- 
tween the Heights and the town, is 
iteresting piece of construc 


provides 


“a most 
tion, and deserves des« ription. From 
the square of the Grand Shaft Bar 
racks, 50 ste ps desce nd to the bottom 
of a circular bowl excavated in 
the top of the cliff. From here a 
further 140 descend in a 
spiral around a_ vertical, circular, 
brick faced shaft open at the top, 
which is connected to Snargate Street 
by a horizontal tunnel emerging at 
the bottom of the cliff face. There 
f spiral steps around 

which are lit by 


steps 


are three sets 
the brick well 


windows pierced in the site of the 
well, and which were intended for 
officers and their ladies, “women, 
and soldiers. These three classes of 


society had, however, to unite in 
the use of the steps at the top of the 
Shaft, and the horizontal tunnel at 
he bottom. In 1812 Mr. Leath, of 
Walmer, rode a horse up them for 
a wager. It was completed in 1802 
to the design of Sir Thomas Hyde 
Page, military engineer, and Ireland 
said of it in his History of Kent 
published in 1829, ‘such a union of 
elegance and convenience might have 
reflected credit even upon the genius 








J.R. Peverley: BRICK CLIFFS OF DOVER 


of Sir Christopher Wren, at one 
combining the gracefulness of that 
stupendous vestige of architectural 
skill, the Monument of London, with 
the greatest simplicity and general 
accommodation.’ 

To the rear of the Grand Shaft 
and contemporary with it, are the 
Grand Shaft Barracks, housing 1,200 
men. At the same time as _ the 
barracks, about 1803, a Military 
Hospital was constructed near the 
Archeliffe Gate. From the barracks 
a long flight of steps rises to the 
Drop Redoubt, 4, constructed in 
1808 at the extreme eastern end of 
the Heights, and commanding the 
whole of the valley, town and har 
bour. From here the official salutes 
were fired for the arrival of Royalty 
and a flag was always kept flying 
During the excavations for the 
Redoubt, the foundations of a Roman 
Pharos were unearthed. Its 
still extant within the Castle walls 
and is acknowledged as the oldest 
building in the country. With the aid 
of these two lighthouses, constructed 
in A.D. 43, the Roman galleys were 
able to cross the Straits of Dover by 
night, and by setting a course directly 
between the two could 
proceed straight up the River Dour 
Thus were the links of the Roman 
Empire maintained unbroken 
throughout the dark hours 

The Citadel occupies the highest 
ground on the Heights, some hundred 
feet higher than the Redoubt, and 
was the stronghold of the fortress 
fulfilling the same function as the 
Norman castle keep. It consists of 
masked batteries, a large parade 
ground surrounded by storehouses 
and barracks, and a well 420 feet 
deep. The Lines and Outlying 
Bastions connecting the Citadel to the 
Redoubt were in course of construc 
tion in 1814, when the armistice 
with France was signed. All work on 
the Heights was stopped, and fo 


twin is 


beacons, 


nearly forty years the hill was 
riddled with a meaningless honey 
comb until about the year 1850 


when the Commission for the De 
fences of the United Kingdom 
recommended a continuation of the 
work, in view of the 
Unification of Germany, and the 
threat of Napoleon III 

The second stage included the 
completion of the North and South 
Lines, the formation of the ground 
between the Citadel and the Drop 
Redoubt, the 
racks and offices, and the completion 
of the Western Outworks, 9 

It was essential that the Citadel 
should have direct vision of the 
Redoubt; this meant removing the 
whole of the top of the hill, which 
was found useful to form earthworks 
and steep escarpments on the slopes 
of the hill, giving to the Heights a 
complicated angular silhouette 


TTL pet nding 


construction of bar 


Nearly four miles of Lines, 3 and 8 
equivalent to the medieval moat 
were constructed, linking the Re 


doubt to the Citadel, and these in 
turn to the cliff face The 
were hewn into the solid chalk, and 
usually have brick linings at 
18 inches thick, or alternatively flint 
linings brickwork 10 
They vary from between 30-50 feet 
deep, and are usually 30 feet wide 
Wherever they 
wells prevent 


Lines 
least 
coursed in 


turn an angle, dee] 
direct j 


passage along 


the floor of the moat; these wells 
are overlooked by galleries running 
behind the moat walls, fro which 


musket fire could be directed down 
either of the angles formed by the 
moat. The North Centre Bastion, 4 
carried out the same funct 1 as 
towers in the curtain wall of a medie 
val castle. It provided transverse 
fire along the line of the fortifications 
and prevented the enemy from ap 


proaching too close by means of 
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7, Archceliffe Gate. 8, brick-walled earth- 
works. 9, casemates in the western outworks. 
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parallels and traverses, to the main 
line of defence. The Lines have 
casemates formed behind parts of 
their walls, and at salient angles 
caponnieres are thrust out into 
the ditch. The hilltop is criss-crossed 
with these lines which run over it, 
and up and down its slopes, appa- 
rently without any regard for its 
contours; indeed at one place, a line 
descends two hundred feet at 45 
degrees, turns an acute angle at the 
bottom, and laboriously ascends 
again. The scaffolding, stagings and 
labour required to excavate these 
enormous ditches, and the produc- 
tion and transport of the material 
required to face them, must have 
constituted a major engineering 
task. 

Included in the second stage was 
additional troop accommodation; this 
resulted in the construction of the 
bomb-proof South Front Barracks, 
12 and 18, in 1860. A huge trench was 
excavated in the slopes of the hill 
facing the sea. The Barracks were 
then built along the centre of 
this trench; the various floor levels 
being connected to the hill behind, 
by a series of cast iron bridges 
and galleries. The bomb-proof struc- 
ture of the building took the form 
of a series of very thick brick 
cross walls, roofed over with massive 
brick barrel vaults covered with 
earth. This structure is expressed 
externally, and has resulted in a 
building curiously reminiscent of a 
Florentine palazzo. Just above the 
barracks are the Married Soldiers 
Quarters built in 1859 

Within the walls of the Citadel, 
an Officers Mess was constructed. 
This took the form of a long red 
brick building with stone dressings, 
designed in a kind of mock Tudor 
country house style, with a central 
hall and ceremonial staircase. The 
Mess has a wonderful view over the 
Channel, and is approached by a 
steep sweeping symmetrical drive, 
enclosing a central staircase. The 
whole of the Heights and the Citadel 
were supplied with water by steam 
power. 

The Citadel was considered to be 
exposed on the western flank, so 
the Western Outworks were con- 
structed. They have a wedge-shaped 
plan and culminate at the point of 
the wedge in a double caponniere, 9, 
flanked on either side by casemates, 
and surrounded by two semi-circular 
ditches, the whole being designed 
symmetrically about a centre line. 
The eastern entrance to the Citadel 
was provided with a massive gateway 
constructed with battered walls, and 
vaguely reminiscent of a pylon of 
an Egyptian temple. 

There are two vehicular approaches 
to the Heights. From the south, a 
long winding road from the Ropewalk 
passes the South Front Barracks, and 
enters the Fortifications through 
the Archcliffe Gate, 7, a forbidding 
entrance designed in a _ pseudo 
medieval manner. From the north 
a steep hill ascends from Worthington 
Street; at the summit are traffic 
lights, the next section of the road 
being only wide enough for single 
line traffic. The road turns sharp 
left, passes over a deep moat by 
means of a bridge, turns sharp 
left again and then right, passes 
over another deep moat, enters a 
narrow tunnel, guarded by a sliding 
door, turns sharp left and then right 
and emerges into a deep cutting, 
surely an approach worthy of this 
impregnable position. 

Enclosed within the boundaries 
of these fortifications are two places 
of worship. All that remains of the 
Church of the Knights Templars is 
the foundations in the form of a 
circular nave and a _ rectangular 
chancel; here King John is reputed 





to have made subjection to Pan- 
dulph the Pope’s Legate in the 
year 1213. On the opposite side of 
the road is a small military chapel 
with a bell turret, built about 1857 
in the Church Commissioners Go- 
thick, and recently converted into a 
storehouse. : 
Over at the Castle, work was in 
hand on two projects. The first was 
the large Officers Quarters built 
within the castle walls, overlooking 
the sea. It was constructed in 1857 
of grey Kentish ragstone in the usual 
military medieval and cost £50,000, 
of which £10,000 was spent in pre- 
paring the site. The other was the 
construction of Fort George, later 
known as Fort Burgoyne, in 1861. 
The curtain walls of the Castle are 
incomplete on the north side, and 
are supplemented with earthworks. 
To reinforce these, it was decided to 
construct the Fort with two flanking 
wing redoubts, connected by ditches, 
overlooking the sea and the town. 
The Fort itself looks north over the 
Downs. Bomb-proof casemates were 
built to accommodate 230 men, 
and caponnieres to house 24 guns 
with another 85 guns on the terre- 
pleine, and nine more in the wings. 
With the building of Fort Bur- 
goyne, the whole plan had been 
completed. The Western Heights 
could hide 4,000 men and the Castle 
could house 8,000 men, and Dover 
became one of the centres of con- 
centration of the British Army. It 
was during the following fifty years 
that the town expanded and passed 
through its most prosperous phase. 
Since the resumption of work about 
1850, the fortifications had cost the 
nation about £700,000, which at 
today’s rate of exchange would be 
equivalent to about six million. 
It is a curious twist of fate, that 
both of the military ventures at 
Dover have proved ghastly failures. 
The Admiralty Harbour, the largest 
artificial harbour in the world, 
costing £4 million in 1909 when it 
was completed, was abandoned in 
1920 by the Admiralty, because of its 
increasingly vulnerable position. The 
Military Fortifications, the strongest 
in the country, completed about 
1860, were abandoned in 1929 
because the barrack accommodation 
was condemned. Whereas the harbour 
remains useful for other purposes, 
the fortifications have only once 
been of any military value. That was 
in 1941, when Admiral Ramsey 
fortified the Heights and the Castle, 
so that even if the harbour, town and 
country to the rear of Dover should 
be overrun by a German invasion, 
these two positions should remain 
in British hands to the last, rendering 
the port useless to German shipping. 
After the war the Castle was re- 
turned to the Ministry of Works, 
except that part always occupied 
by the Army, and the Heights were 
evacuated and allowed to fall into 
decay. A few years ago, with the 
acute housing shortage, some of the 
Grand Shaft Barracks and the 
Married Soldiers Quarters were reno- 
vated and put to a new use. Four 
years ago with the acute shortage of 
prison accommodation the Citadel 
was chosen as an ideal location for 
a new ‘House of Correction,’ being 
entirely surrounded by deep moats 
and already constructed. The case- 
mates provided excellent cells, and 
the moats which were illuminated at 
night provided impassable obstacles. 
Recently, the Prison Commissioners 
relinquished the Citadel to Her 
Majesty’s Borstal Institution. The 
staff of the Institution are housed 
in a newly built estate of asbestos 
cement prefabricated bungalows, 
which form a crown of white sub- 
topia to the yellow-grey fortress. 
Officially the War Department 
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10, approach to the lines of the western outworks. 
11, the Grand Shaft. 12, 13, the South Front Barracks. 





own the Western Heights, and notices 
prohibiting public access to them are 
displayed on all the approaches; 
people wishing to view the fortifica- 
tions must obtain a military pass 
from the Garrison Adjutant at the 
Castle. In practice, however, the 
public perambulates at will over and 
through the fortifications, except 
the Citadel, which is closed except 
to duly authorized persons. In the 
evenings, and at weekends, children 
may be seen clambering in and out of 
the moats, roaming through the 
deserted barracks, scrawling on the 
walls, and lighting bonfires wherever 
they have the chance. At the deserted 
South Front Barracks, children un- 
hindered have recently smashed all 
the cast iron balustrading, broken 
up the timber floors, and thrown 
down the York stone copings. Most 
of the fortifications are, however, 
still structurally sound, but decay 
is developing fast. Already sections 
of the facings to the moats have 
collapsed, brick arches are cracking 
and dropping, there is little pointing 
left anywhere, and two of the three 
spiral staircases in the Grand Shaft 
are closed with barbed wire. At the 
Castle, the Ministry of Works have 
recently extensively repaired the 
Napoleonic Spur Caponniere, but 
on the Western Heights, where there 
are infinitely grander Napoleonic 
fortifications, no repairs are being 
undertaken. If the War Department 
eannot afford to repair them, and 
have no further interest there, they 
should relinquish them to the Minis- 
try of Works, for they are un- 
doubtedly as historically important 
as the Norman Castle, and will one 
day be recognized as such 


Glossary 

Bastion: A projecting work at the 
in the line of a ification 
flanking fire on the assailants 


Caponniere: A passage or bastion pri 
from the main wall ‘ 
into the surroundin 
Albert Durer, to t 
assailants. 


Casemate: A bomb-proof vault in a fortress 
housing some of the garrison or guns, 
and constructed to form part of its walls 
facing into a ditcl 


Citadel: A stronghold or fortress used as a 
storehouse and centre of a_ defensive 
organization, and as a refuge for final 
retreat 

Embrasure: The opening in a wall to fire 
guns through, usually with bevelled sides 
for a wide angle of fire 


Fosse: A ditch around a fortification, usually 
filled with water 


Glacis: An open plain in front of a fortifi 
cation, where assailants would be open to 


fire. 
Line: A deep ditch or moat 


Ravelin: A detached work with a parapet 
and ditch, forming a salient angle in front 
of the main fortification. 


Redoult: A detached outwork of 
strength, able to fire in any direction, 
without re-entrant angles, and without 
flanking defences 


Terreplein: The upper surface of a rampart 
where guns are mounted 


Traverses and parallels: The traverse is a 
zig-zag trench used by assailants for 
approaching a besieged fortress so t fire 
could not be directed down its length; a 
series of ‘parallel’ trenches were con 
structed parallel to the fortification as the 
traverse trench proceeded, to accom- 
modate guards for the excavators of the 
traverse. This method of attack intro- 
duced by Vauban in 1673 




















Ian Nairn 


SWISS REVIVAL 











RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN GERMAN SWITZERLAND 


It was only in the last few months of his life that the world became aware of the work of the late Hans 
Hofmann, or began to suspect that he might be part of a major architectural revival in German- 
speaking Switzerland. In the article below, lan Nairn distinguishes the features—and the lessons—of that 
revival; a parallel study of French Switzerland will appear in a forthcoming issue of the AR, and 
recent work from both zones will be seen at an RIBA exhibition during ‘Swiss Week’ in October. 


‘The Swiss have had four hundred years of peace and what have 
they produced?—cuckoo clocks’ 
The Third Man, 1948 


A familiar gibe, this one, peddled as conversational small change in one form or another 
about any aspect of Swiss art: how neat, how clean, how worthy, how irretrievably frigid 
and dull. As far as architecture is concerned, the taunt has come home tc roost in an 
ironic way in the last ten years, for the architectural problem of a dense highly 
industrialized society has become something very like the cuckoo-clock problem, or at 
least the Swiss-watch problem. Mechanization, mass production and standardization 
have all set up the need for a set of beautifully finished and carefully assembled inter- 
locking components—just the conditions that are needed for the manufacture of good 
watches. 

Cleanness of line, neatness and precision have ceased to be just negative housewifely 
virtues: they have become the basis of this new type of architectural design. And where 
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Ian Nairn: SWISS REVIVAL 


other countries need all their energy to make some sort of acceptable standard of 
grammar and detailing out of the new vocabulary, with imagination either forgotten or 
loaded on to the building at the last minute with a vast gusty gesture,* the Swiss have 
been able to take the syntax for granted and hence have had creative energy to spare. 
At the same time, the years spent on careful landscaping applied to worthy but dull 
buildings have reaped their reward now that the buildings have become crisp, gay and 
elegant—the landscape foil is taken for granted, not applied as an extra; and, finally, for 
the first time in two hundred years Swiss volumes and masses have stopped being soggy 
and low-intensity, perhaps as a psychological reaction, perhaps as a natural consequence 


of the industrial forms, perhaps originally in emulation of Sweden: it would be silly to , 


guess as result of a few weeks’ architectural travelling. But however it has happened, all 
the numbers of the combination lock have come together at once, and Swiss architects 
have opened the door of the safe. 

Or, to be accurate, one group of Swiss architects; this is still almost entirely a Zurich 
phenomenon. By and large French Switzerland builds in the lowest-common-denomina- 
tor style familiar from Europe Rebuilt,t apart from Saugey’s deft Genevois 
curtain walls, and the Ticino builds like Milan—i.e. slickly but without much feeling. 
Even in Basle, only seventy miles away, the results are merely competent but uninspired, 
like the work in an average German city, whilst Zurich has got the beginnings of a 
genuine industrial vernacular with each building not merely negatively acceptable but a 
positive addition to its surroundings. 

What it is not, thank goodness, is a Zurich School, with masters, disciples and party 
lines. It is just a climate of opinion, and the three architects singled out especially here 
—Gisel, Schutz and Hofmann—are not leaders in any formal sense; they have never 
been connected and for all I know they may dislike each other’s work. They are simply 
three good architects who between them represent the three qualities forming the 
numbers of the combination lock; Gisel the hard industrial geometry, Schutz the 
melting together of buildings and landscape, and Hofmann the imaginative use of 
industrial techniques. To some extent this article has to be a memorial as well as a 
chronicle; Hofmann died, aged sixty, at the end of 1957 when to judge by his latest 
buildings there seemed no limit to what he might have done, and no lack of patrons to 
employ him: jobs then in hand included a church, the head office of a big Zurich bank, 
a spa and the Swiss legation in New Delhi. If only one of the fuddy-duddies, old and 
young, that so bedevil architecture all over the world could have loaned him ten years 
of life! 

If anything has caused these trends to coalesce it is the universal competition system 
which keeps the profession toned up rather like liver salts—and how the profession 
needs it here—and the full, gimmick-free and critical presentation of new jobs in the 
Swiss magazines. But by whatever cause, several dozen architects in and around Zurich 
are producing buildings in this new hard colourful spirit; some of the results are shown 
in the following scrapbook and represent simply a few semi-casual journeys near the 
Zurichsee. Where they use clichés it is in the right way, i.e. simply as trademarks or 


parts of a design, not as the wholesale imitation of someone else’s thought process, which 
[continued on page 187 





* The outstanding exceptions to this, as far as England is concerned, are, in my view, Powell and Moya and Chamberlin, Powell 
and Bon. But for the ordinary run of English building of this sort ‘well-detailed’ is about the highest praise that can be given to it. 


tof. Europe Rebuilt: 1946-56 by J. M. Richards; AR, March, 1957, pages 158-176. e 
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Hans Hofmann Jlofmann was a generation 
older than Gisel or Schutz and had previously 
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the Ziirichsee is quite different again, 
an urban tour-de-force built as an aluminiun 
eyecatcher, and one which makes similai 
American efforts look very dowdy. The mullions 
are aluminium, the spandrel panels are deep 
blue anodized aluminium sheet, the uneven 
burn marks making a continuously changing 
pattern in the sunlight. Comparison with our 
own best curtain-walled offices brings out im 
mediately the difference between an acceptable 
curtain wall and a really good one, a matte 
largely of degree of attention paid to the profiling 
attention which it is much easier to give when 
the basic grammar is instinctive, as it is here 
Hofmann’s last building, a recreation centre 
on the Myth- 
enquai at 
Zurich, 
is as complex 


and inter- 


penetrative 
as the Alu- 


minium 


building was 





formal and 
sheathlike. 
Air and foli- 
age flow through the sim two-level building 
which is almost a skeleton with open-air staircases 
and framing. It is the effect of the glazing of the 
Basle Industries Fair building in reverse: there, 
several different real planes are held by multiple 
reflections in the single plane of the window; here 
the traditional picture composition of building 
landscape in front—air above, which the eye 
effectively reduces to one plane, has been mysteri 
ously redistributed so 
that none of the ele- 
ments is quite where it 
should be. We are back 
here into pure Soanie 
research into the mean- 
ing of space, though 
notinany esotericway, 
stemming purely from 
the functional needs of 
the building. Perhaps 
the most remarkable 

thing is that one person should have designed all 
four buildings within five years—an imaginative 
range which most architects would have taken a 


lifetime to achieve. 








Vernacular: 4 random selection of new buildings 
in and near Ziirich. The surface styles and 
treatments are different, but the same crisp 
industrial spirit underlies all of them. 26, one 
of the sources of this newly-found facility with 
industrial forms—a new farm building, near 
Frauenfeld. 27, flats at Alstetten, 1954-5 
(Zurich City Architects’ Department), surface 
colours white, black and deep red; Swiss archi- 
tecture has ceased to be just white paint, good 
taste and clever tree planting. 28 and 29, flats 
off the Bleicherweg, Ziirich. Under-windou 
panels dark blue; an acceptable modern building 
made into something more by piquant siting 
beside the canal—the deflected view of 29 is only 


one of several. 30, over page, office block in the 

















Bahnhofstrasse, Ziirich: attention to detail 
transforming an ordinary curtain wall block 
into a positive addition to the street. Under-wall 


and panels deep olive-green; mullions and 


cleaning rail aluminium, It must be admitted 
that it also has a low-pitched pantiled roof, just 
visible, a very queer partner to the cool elegance 
beneath. 31, new offices at the Braun Boveri fac- 
tory at Baden; spandrel panels deep blue, the 
individual twist coming here from the uncom- 
promising but subtle mixing of old and new and 
the outward cant given to each spandrel panel 
fo throw off rainwater; This, barely visible in 
photographs, gives in the flesh a_ perceptible 
change in outline, worth exploiting further. 32, 
bathing beach on the Mythenquai, Ziirich (Hans 
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continued from page 180] 
makes the whole building into a cliché; nor is there any attempt to push a cliche or way 


of design into a building type for which it is not suited, as some Americans seem to be 
trying to do with the curtain wall. Something like ‘the style for the job’ is emerging, yet 
with all the mini-styles informed by the same spirit—in other words Style in the true 
long-forgotten sense of the word. 

Fashions are easy come and easy go these days; this Swiss style is not yet strong 
enough to absorb shifts in fashion (as gothic did) without being swamped by them. In 
particular, it would be folly for Zurchers to swap for the nearest available bait—at the 
moment shaggy mock-Corbusian plasticity or bloody-minded Italian brickwork. For 
once in the world, style, temperament and economic conditions are perfectly in step: 
this could be the beginning of a South German/Swiss/Austrian style as great as the 
Baroque, if it is left alone by the style-mongers for another ten years or so. And quite 
apart from all its local qualities, this new Swiss style has universal lessons for anyone 
building for the new industrial pattern in a crowded country (i.e. ourselves, Benelux, 
parts of W. Germany and Northern Italy): the pattern of clean industry, precision 
factories and electric power. We in England have played it squalid (Slough), genteel 
(New Town industrial estate) or jungly (grid substations) and are still no nearer a 
solution; if the new landscape is not to mean mutual destruction of both industrial and 
rural character, it must be fitted together just like the parts of that watch. It need not 
look like a Swiss watch, but it has got to follow the principles of sound watchmaking. 
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1. gene or house, veast and alcohol plant 


from the laboratories 








y-made building clements 
ber, 1955, form part of the Burr Industrial ind dry, precast construction. The layout allows for a 
Development Plan and e in the ea planned as an future rail service to the rice store of the alcohol plant, 


justrial ne, to the north of Rangoon. The site of 140 ind the site approach road can be developed into a 


1 transport facilitic The alcohol and yeast plant is at the far end of the 

id wa e to Rangoon and the Hlaing River. There te. The main production building has been sited to 
ee main sectior the n phart eutical p1 allow for a future finished goods warehouse at its 
n buildin the } nd veast vitamin plant n hern end. The length of these two buildings, of over 


nd the | f tori In addition, there are 1,000 ft.. and the need to expose the non-airconditioned 


j n é ¢ j kshop half of the main production building to the prevailing 
lilding nd, determined its north-south axis. The boiler-house 
Owing to the ity killed labou nsiderable is between the alcohol plant and the main production 


[continued on page 192 
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4, the yeast plant and alcohol tower. 
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LABORATORIES AT RANGOON 








5, the generator house; this 
building and the yeast p'‘ant 
have wall infilling of corru- 
gated asbestos and corrugated 
green fibreglass, with pressed 
metal louvres. 

















continued from page 189 
building, both of which it supplies with steam. All othe: 
ervices, ich as wate! pump, filtration houses, refrigera- 
tion, gas and repair shops, were also grouped in this 
area. The animal farm and the incinerator for the bio- 
logical laboratories were sited at the farthest end of the 


te. The biological institute, administration offices and 


canteen create an informal quadrangle, which the end 


f the main production building completes on a grand 


The main production building is constructed with a 
pace frame built on the site from prefabricated units 
in the form of inverted pyramids. This deck is supported 
on a column grid 32 ft. by 24 ft. A complete bay of the 
roof was built up on the ground and hoisted into position 
by mobile crane. Each unit receives a precast aerated 
cement slab, treated with a_ screed and waterproof 
membrane, covered with solar tiles. The ceiling is formed 
by 4 ft. square asbestos sheets clipped to the tension 
members of the space frames. The building is clad 
externally with demountable aluminium double skin 
panels insulated internally with fibre glass 
The biological building is H-shaped in plan, the centre 
being of two storeys, with single-storey wings. The 
tructure is designed in precast concrete units, with 
curtain walling protected by continuous sunbreakers 
The administration building is raised off the ground on 
piloti, providing a shaded car park beneath, and the 
tructure is similar to that of the biological institute. 
There are 15 air-conditioning plants, which serve 
725,000 cubic feet of space. Mechanical ventilation is 
provided for the rest of the building. A thermal electric 
installation provides the steam required for the manu- 
facturing processes and part of the electricity needed. A 
triple cooling tower provides cooling water for process 


purposes and for the refrigeration plant condensers 
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Desert Gates 




















Although we continue to speak in English of castles 

‘commanding’ a pass or a plain, the concept has become a _ ee S$ ‘ay F 

very abstract one for most of us, and conjures up no visual =? ( ; y Ks 7 de 

image beyond an array of arrows in a nest of simplified #3 

contours in a school text-book. Most of the castles, for- r SNe te Spt 
\ snag % oi ae oe 

tresses and block-houses we know have been engulfed by \ “A 

towns or hanging woods, ringed by municipal gardens or \ f 

bus-terminals, the sea has retreated from them or their \ 

estuaries have silted up. Rarely, as in a case like Lucca, \ $\ ~ 

can we see in Europe a set of walls whose function is 


Map of Persia and adjoining territories, showing 


manifest and comprehensible to us. ap REE ag ae 

It needs a desert or semi-desert landscape to restore the = pou Bayacit and the town of Bam 
life and above all- the sight-lines to our diagrammatic 
picture. Only there is the military prospect likely to have escaped obliteration by vegeta- 
tion or buildings. Only there can one stand on the ramparts and appreciate fully the 
field of possible military operations below, the dead ground, the lie of the valleys, the distribution 
of water, the scalable and unscalable slopes. Inevitably, the Near and Middle East, which have 
been cavalry-and-castle terrain since before the time of Alexander the Great, provide the best 
known military prospects of this sort, and the writings of Robin Fedden and others have made the 
commanding aspects of Crusader castles like Krak, Margat and Chastel Pelerin familiar to the 
general student of architecture. 

But a little farther East, the marches of Turkey and Persia, and the desert gates of Persia 
itself, provide a further sequence of commanding fortresses whose settings make their military 
functions clearer still. The two that form the subject of the illustrations inside this gatefold are 
the so-called Palace of Ishak Pasha, in Turkey, and the Oasis of Bam in Persia. The former over- 
looks the abandoned city of Old DoguBayazit in the province of Agri, in the extreme eastern part 
of Turkey, close to the frontiers of Russia and Persia. It lies in the shadow of Mount Ararat, but 
in spite of the scientists and mountaineers who visit the mountain the Palace of Ishak Pasha 
remains an almost unknown monument, and the fine panorama by Ara Guler is the first photo- 
graph of this impressive ruin to appear in any Western journal. 

Bam, on the other hand, lies on the southern fringe of the Dasht-i-Lut, or Great Salt Desert in 
central Persia. It commands invasion and trade routes over the Kuh-i-Jamal Bariz behind it to 
the Persian Gulf, and eastwards into Afghanistan and what is now Pakistan, but its place in 
history is as the site of the last stand of the Zand dynasty in 1795, and as the refuge of the leaders 
of the Ismaili sect in 1840, before their flight to India. Its supposed impregnability no longer an 
asset, Bam is now little more than an oasis of gardens ringed by ruins, but its relationship to the 


desert waste beyond is still as striking to the eye in Costa’s photographs as in actuality. 
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UNESCO house, Paris 


/ f cndeviar 





through the main entrance 


view 





area of the Unesco  building—the 
general entrance from the Place de 
Fontenoy lies behind the lift-block on 
he left. Nervi’s entrance-canopy from 
the main forecourt can be seen 
through the glass, right. The piloti 

like all other exposed concrete sur 

faces. are sandy in tone. the floor of 


riven Norwegian granite 


















2 and 3, the library, which fi in one 
wing of the ground floor between the 


piloti (it lies direc behind the 


viewer in 1) is a gift from Swedes 





Bengt Lindroos. On the floor of cork 
tile tands furniture of red beech 





nd fir, clear plastic lacquered to show 
the natural colour of the woods. The 


desks have at their ends a neat device 


or racking ana reading work of 





4, an executive office on one of the 





higher floors—Eames and Knol! furni- 






ture is used extensively throughout 





the building. Although the fenestra 














tion can only ju be seen in this view 





the effect of floor-to-ceiling Window 











f 
di a 





( nti-glare tinted gla can be 








appreciated. 


























































UNESCO house, Paris 
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5, the inner face of the folde 


end-wall of the conference block give 


the Hall of Plenary Assemblies « 


Unesco the most dramatic interior 





any comparable work done in thi 


century. The structure of the roof 


also left exposed, but the sides of the 


room are masked by  black-painted 
timber structures containing tr 
ation-booths et (just Visipie 


right). The exposed woodwork of the 


dais. however. is in natural finishe 
6. in complete contras he grou! 
floor Committee Roon lesigne 
Hans Wegner (and given by Der 
mark). has only one exposed ncret 


wall. invisible in this view. the other 


being panelled in 





of ash and teak 
upholstery—a __— blond olour-scheme 
that does much to offset the 

terranean effect of many 
windowless rooms in this } k 
7. the folded slab of the outer 


appears again in the Executive Boar 


room but the smaller scale, the 


smooth suspended ceiling an the 
forest of lamps hung from it ive 
entirely different effect to that he 
arger rooms. Designed by Ph 
Johnson (and given by the USA) thi 
room has bronze velvet side vw 
protected by plastic grille 

ceiling and table-tops are parchment 


the Saarinen chairs covered 
cloth—on some of the chairs the 
trol panel for the translation service 


can be seen clipped to the frame 





























8, the Main Commission Room, second 
largest of the ground-floor rooms in 
the conference’ block, creates = an 
entirely different effect to the main 


assembly by virtue of its fenestration, 


covering most of one side and ensuring 
that the folds of the end wall are 
seen. for much of the day, in raking 
light 

9 and 10, the furniture used in the 
Unesco building covers almost the 
entire range of techniques’ and 
aesthetics accepted as modern, ranging 
from Hans Wegner’s elegantly detailed 
chairs (exquisitely made by Johannes 
Hansen) in the Danish-given Com- 
mittee Room, to Robert Haussmann’s 
brisk, shiny chromium and_ leather 
chairs, 10, for the upstairs, Swiss- 
given, Committee Room, seen in 11, 
with its circular walnut table, and 
circular light-fitting whose height can 


be adjusted at need. 














12, another of Haussmann’s chairs, in 


chromed steel strip framing 
vable leather covered cushions 
classic modern-movement sol 
yr relaxing or waiting chairs. These 
are in the foyer of the Swiss com- 
mittee-room, and one of the | 
hammered concrete wa 


behind 


13 and 14, there is another sharp 
trast of approach between the 
Room, given by the Netherlands 
designed by Gerrit Rietveld, with 
ittered 
it is far from Spartan, as 
id pattern of giant tria 
ow. req and green on 
the most ixurlous 
mittee-Rooms, that by ly and 
igned by the BBPR partnership, 14 
This has walls of olive wood ] 
ceiling too, with ct 
them together. a floor of 
le, and a that repe: 
olive wood theme. The array of 
shades (of Murano glass) is 
direct light on each 


as Well aS a general 


} and 17 oppo ite 


ing of the basement committee roon 


is that given by Germany, designe¢ 
Johannes Krahn The floor 
Wallenfe mart 
Wal » ol 
the whole schen 
main features the table 
Bongard marble top carried 
stainless steel base—the section 
the walnut \ g surfaces 
the space for translation 
flanked by purpose-design 
walnut and blue leather 
ing. seen also opposi 
stucco elements Cc: 
lighting and acoustic surfaces 


upper sides 


Paris 


UNESCO house, 
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by Royal College of Art 
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the plan, above, and photograph 

of the model, below, show the 
layout of the new college buildings and 
their relationship to the Royal Albert Hall 
and the Albert Memorial. The superim- 
posed section gives the comparative 
heights of the buildings. Left, Albert Hall 
Mansions; centre, Royal Albert Hall; 
right, Royal College of Art. 
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SIR HUGH GASSON, H. T. CADBURY-BROWWN AND 
R. YY. GOODDEN 


ARCHITECTS 


The Royal College of Art was first set up in 1837 in 
two or three rooms in Somerset House, one of which 
contained antiques and was to become the germ of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Later it moved to Marl- 
borough House and from there to some temporary 
shacks off Queen’s Gate. In 1863 it was established in 
what is now known as the Main Building in Exhibition 
Road, which today houses the Schools of Painting and 
Graphic Design and the administrative offices. Plans 
put in hand for a new building were frustrated by the 
first World War. It was again decided to rebuild in the 
late 1920's and plans were drawn up for a new College 
on the three-cornered island site facing the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, but this plan was postponed through 
the depression of 1931. A few years later, as a result 
of the report of the Hambleden C ittee, a further 
decision to rebuild was taken and a very fine site was 
allocated to the Ministry of Education for the purpose 
in Kensington Gore, facing the Park and stretching 
between the Albert Hall and Queen’s Gate, but before 





any plans could be drawn up the second World War 
broke out. 

The proposal in 1955 to expand the Imperial College 
involved demolishing the Western Galleries, which 
housed three of the most important departments of the 
College. This, in turn, called for re- 
housing them on the new site in 
Kensington Gore. If this was done, 
it was clear that all the departments 
of industrial design and the ad- 
ministrative offices of the College 
should be concentrated upon this 
site, while leaving space to be 
occupied later by general accommo- 
dation, including a Hall and Com- 
mon Room. Eventually a grant of 
£424,000 was made for a building 
of some 102,000 sq. ft. From the 
start it was apparent that the sum 
allowed would mean an austere 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 


building in the simplest materials. This need for econo- 
my posed great problems, but plans are now complete. 
Building is due to start early in 1960 and should be 
completed by the end of 1961. 

It was clear that the government would not agree to 
give the College the hall and exhibition space which it 
badly needed for a very long time indeed. An appeal 
was, therefore, made to the Gulbenkian Foundation, and 
the Trustees very generously gave £75,000. The planning 
of the hall was immediately started and it is hoped that 
it will be built at the same time as the main block. 

The main block runs along the northern boundary 
of the site, where height is not restricted. The Gulbenkian 
Hall will be on the east of the site; the common room 
block will occupy the south-west corner and will be 
linked by a bridge to the teaching block and by a library 


The Gulbenkian Hall, looking towards the stage. 


and lecture room to the hall. In the teaching block, 
studios and workshops lead out of each other on every 
floor and the whole of each floor is designed to take a 
lead of 150 Ibs. a square foot. Floor levels are arranged 
so that each department has some ceilings 12 ft. high 
and some 10 ft. high. There are two towers of vertical 
circulation by lift and staircase, placed one on each of the 
long external walls and acting as wind braces. The 
structure consists of a reinforced concrete frame with 
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Above, the ground floor of the 
Gulbenkian wing, used as an 
exhibition hall, and the base- 
ment, from the north. Right, ex- 
ploded sections of the ground 
floor and basement, looking to- 
wards the stage. 


hollow tile floors 15 inches deep to keep ceilings clear 
of beams. Externally the finishes are dark facing bricks, 
precast concrete panels with exposed aggregate and metal 
windows. Internally fair faced brickwork will be 
painted, doors and frames will be of wood. 

The Gulbenkian Hall has been designed for use as an 
examination hall, exhibition gallery, large lecture hall, 
theatre and cinema, dance hall and for general assembly. 
What is effectively the axis of the room changes diree- 
tion with change of use and the seating can be turned 
in a right angle. The varying levels of stage and gallery 
and the elaboration of the plan formed within the 
framework of a strict modular grid of diamond shape 
should provide an interior that is always interesting, 
whatever purpose it is serving. 
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Curr en t a rch ite Cc ture recent buildings of interest briefly illustrated 
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1. whe { the Gymnasium and throom block from the river garden 


POLICE HOUSING AT CANONBURY 


IRCHITECT. S.J. WANCHET, CHIEF ARCHITECT, NEW SCOTLAND Y ARD 


Thy tr vu " ial part of Canonbur Manor and 
fioins two other roups of police housing for married 
» Ma of the mature trees have been retained and 

also tiuke dvant ‘ f the river gardens on 
Accommodation is provided for 100 single men, 

we three torey bedroom block of 71 rooms, and one 


two-stor block f 29 ro To the left of the main 
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2. the gymnasinm block from the cast, with the living quarters on the right. 


Police Housing at Canonbury 


entrance there is a canteen, billiards and dining rooms 
lounve and library. In a two-storey block to the right of 


the entrance are the gymnasium and cloakrooms, which can 





be used as a separate building. The three-storey blocks are 


of reinforced concrete frame construction with brick clad 





{ 
ding; the lower blocks are of load-bearing brickwork and the 
Vinnasium has a pre-cast portal frame. Open planning 

ind low buildings were used to keep the costs as low a 

possible } 

' 

, 
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inlerior of the main entrance hall 
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site plan 


$. south entrance of 


the gymnasium block. 
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the main block with a wing showing the 


timber 
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ground floor 
; 


FLATS AT GATESHEAD 
{RCHITECT: LESLIE BERRY (¢ 
Winters 


Borough Architect, 


ountl 


in association with G. F. Borough Surveyor). 


This block of flats, built by the Borough 


Council at Ann Street in Gate 


ten-storey 
shead, has a frame of no- 
construction, with brick-faced end walls and 


fines conerete 


timber curtain wallin The panels below the windows 
are of painted plywood The that roof is concrete with an 


Internal floors are of conerete, surfaced 


Walls 


asphalt finish 


with thermoplastic tiles internally are plastered 


and painted. Space heating and hot water are provided 


by vas convectors and multi pot heaters connected to 


a vertical duct which both supplies air for combustion 


and carries away waste product eliminating the need 


for ventilators on external wall Gas-heated clothes 


drving cabinets are also provided in each flat. 


curtain walling with brick-faced end wall 

















HOUSE AT RICHMOND 


8, the house from the 
south-west, with the 
sliding window to 
the living room on 


the right 





This house at Richmond, Surrey, is built on a small 
triangular plot with a view of Petersham Woods to the 

east. The design uses the change of level in the site to 

provide a sense of greater space, with the low-ceilinged 

entrance hall opening out into the living-dining area 

The kitchen is enclosed by a completely sliding wall and 

the freestanding fireplace forms a focal point to the 

main living space. The large open landing on the first 

floor can be used as a study or additional living room 

The ground-floor walls are of cavity construction; the 

first floor has a braced 

mS platform frame clad with 
| ame 1j-in. diagonal boarding 

and vertical mahogany 

boards. The roof finish 


i age is internal. Double 


9 ‘ is asphalt and all drain 
i - — sk 
a at '* = 


a 


* 
ground floor we 


—_[ - - 
-— 


glazing is used, and ele« 


tric floor heating. 





ARCHITECT: M. HOWARD-RADLEY 








the first floor constru 


floer. 


9, large open landing for use as a stud 


or additional living room. 


10, front door of armourplate glass 
/ x 


door showing the tim 


j 


a spet ially designed lock and push plate 
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7, the garage and front 


he Tr Cladding used for 


tion and yellow Dutch 
bricks for the ground 


f 























of 


marginal 


The 
include 


course, 


lo 


riame implie Ss, 


though 


misce llany 


subjects which, 


EXHIBITIONS 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
In the margin of one of his wobbly 
drawings of a standing figure which 
looks like 


legs, Eduardo Paolozzi has written, 


a ramshackle tower on 


‘wonky and steadfast, and it beauti- 
fully deseribes the standing figures in 
his exhibition of bronzes at the Hanover 
Gallery. Paolozzi is making his contribu 
tion to the stand-in for the human efligy 
after more than ten years of inspired 
messing about. and it turns out to have 


been time well spent. The messing about 


has assumed monumental proportions, 
and I am inelined to think that he has 
very nearly solved the most intractable 


problem of twentieth-century sculpture. 


Few conte mporary sculptors feel that the \ 
are involved in the creative process unless 
radically from 


they depart more or less 


human appearance, but in the outcome 
they usually give the figure an inhumanly 
reduced range of attributes. The figure 


becomes a symbol ol fear or anxiety or 
sexual \ itality; it often discloses a nostalgia 
for lower forms of life or for some imaginary 
outer and even 
it 


inhumanity to man on account of the fact 


alternative from space, 


more frequently, stands for man’s 


that it has had hasty, sadistic things done 
to it the 


turn up his nose at thes 


by sculptor. Paolozzi doesn't 
fractional solu 


all 


more. His solution is to make 


tions: he includes” them and adds 


Sore a kind 


of primitive architectaral hold-all. He has 
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an 


will 
il. 


one that 
vital to 


architectural miscellany 


architecture, are nevertheless 


found a way of erecting monuments to the 
diversity of his interests, which includes 
horror films, science fiction, the life of the 
seashore, car-wrecking vards, factory tips, 
Zen Buddhism, collage, drip painting and 
the art of the Far E 


wast. 
The two-legged 


verticality of his crude 


and tottering constructions, 1. has to 


stand for the human frame, and a couph 
of hole Ss 


storey of these constructions has to stand 


or knobs in the potato like top 


for the human gaze: but these absurd 
prec of home-made architecture are 
encrusted with an agglomeration of auto 
matic textures (obtained by taking im 
pressions of an immense variety of objects) 





at the same time, contrives to be a 
effect 


of broken-down grandeur obtained by this 


which. 


hight, 


allusive ornamentation, The 


mixture of calculated jerry-building and 
inordinate surface enrichment gives his 
figures and giant heads, 2, ar air of 
having achieved, like warm, muddled 
humanity. some sort of balance between 
suffering and day-dreaming. 

Even when the image is a shattered 
head, and the cruel streak in the artist is 
well to the fore, one is as much aware of 
the clumsy, kindly attempt to put the 
pieces together again as of the assault 


which preceded it. And it was perhaps the 
same accent on mending and patching-up 
in Corrado di Marca-Relli’s large collage 
painting entitled Sleeping Figure, 3, which 
made it so much more spontaneously alive 
than the strenuous efforts of most of the 
other exhibitors in the ‘Seventeen Ameri- 
can Artists’ show at the new USIS Gallery, 
at 48 Grosvenor Square, to demonstrate 
their vitalitv. The Marca-Relli picture 


IS 


































composed of irregular pieces of painted 
canvas partly gummed and partly sewn 
on to a support, and the sense of a gentle 
hand at work which is inextricably in- 
volved in the pleasure it affords the eye, 
pervades the entire patched surface. It is 
as if the picture owes it repose (which the 
posture of the figure merely reflects) to 
the same sort of inner stillness that some 
mothers experience when darning for their 
children. 

After Marea-Relli, Ellsworth Kelly made 
the most interesting contribution to what 
seemed to me to be an untidy and dis- 


appointing show, His smooth, sharp-edged 
black-and-white abstraction called ‘New 
York’ raises the suspicion that he has been 
putting a ruler to the art of Franz Klein, 
but the thing that makes his work tick is 
the romantic feeling for the big city which 
he shares with earlier American painters 
such as Demuth, Sheeler and Stella. 

The largest exhibition of Russian paint- 
ings ever to be held in Western Europe is 
the smallest exhibition T have ever seen 
at) Burlington House. It was obviously 


selected to serve an ideological purpose, 
and the impact of pre-revolutionary work 
to have been deliberately reduced 
Imperial 


appeal 
partly to efface the image of 
Russia and partly to create the impression 
that 
munal feeling are qualities only to be found 


SPACIOUSNESS, exuberance and Coll 
in post-revolutionary Russian paintings. 
I cant think of any other excuse for not 
letting us see Repin’s jolly cossacks. 

The 


magnilicence 


Ikons might have given a sense of 
the the 
bution to Byzantine art if they had been 


of Russian contri- 
crowded together on a single wall of one 
of the two galleries over which they were 
so thinly spread. As it was, the gold and 
the colour rose and fell like the light from 
a guttering candle, creating, so to speak, 
an optical that the the 
Russian Orthodox Church was perpetually 


illusion art of 


on the point of dying out, instead of being 








quite vigorously alive until the end of the 
There is 


seventeenth century, 


nothing 
the 


sixteenth century. from 
the 
art of the eighteenth century is represented 
cight 


be Cus 


by only moderate-size pictures, 


presumably almost all the 
that 


Court and the Ge ntry. 


pe riod reflected the life of 


ol 


The nineteenth century provided much 

| more material for a speciou selection, 
It is repre sented by many naturalistic 
portraits of intellectuals and peasants. a 


number of topographical lancdse Ipes ind a 
all 
An atmosphere of quiet and dull 


few too few small genre pietures, 
obriety 
reigns over this group of works, and al 
though the 
examples of the narrow field thes 
Nikolai Yaroshenko’s portrait Girl Student. 


t. cle seribed in the 


pietures ure probabl 


Covel 


catalogue as ‘a ty 


pical 


image of a representative of the demo 
cratic intelligentsia” even has charm 

they do not console one for the absence of 
those pictures painted by a ‘whole series 
of masters’ which, according to the Deputy 
Director of the Tretvakoy Gallery, dealt 
with ‘the life of the village before the 
reforms, the social conflicts of the cities, 
women’s problems, and all the miost 
thorny questions.” And one has only to 


look at the short biographies at the back 
of the catalogue to realize that most of the 
thr 
works 


lor 


artists ieluded 
by 


famous 


nineteenth-centurs in 


show are repre sented Pride 
that they 


battle pleces 


and are MN Russia 
their 


painted 


and history subjects, 
Grucsomels 


Delegates 


] 
on a“ brtagre SCC, 


is Viadimir Serov's 


chough, it 


from the | llages visiting Lenin uring the 
Revolution. 5. painted in 1950. which best 
represented nineteenth-century histor 
pictures at the Academy. 

The carly twentieth centur was very 
poorly repre sented for the simple reason 
that all ‘formalist’ pietures of the period 


were omitted and the theatrical designs 
of Mir. Iskusstva. founded by Benois and 
Diaghilev. were represented ly two in 
different gouaches by Benois. 

In the late twenties, Alexander Deineka 
made an attempt to creat kind of 
formal realism with a social ntent 
based on Ejisenstein’s handl of crowd 


ing 
Petrogre 6. 


} +} 
nN t 


composition, His Det nee of 
better know? 


than anv other Soviet painting, and 


Is probably 


the Western point of view it remains the 
most pre sentable. But it is re more 
than a striking poster design. and it is not 
ditlicult to understand why the Soviet 
find it unsatisfactory, and describe it as 
‘strained and stony. In his attempts to 


‘reform. Deineka has horribly overdone 


the healthiness and the optimism. and his 
huge, crass painting of a relav race, 
painted in 1947, is) a raspberry-pink 
caricature of the rosy atmosphere de 


1 
secular 










































































Soviet There 
several painters who appear to 
right kind of 
the task 


jovousness of the Russian peopl 


} 


manded of ‘realism.’ are, 


however. 


have the illustrational exu 


beranee lor ol painting t hie 
laborious 


at work 


CAanVAaASES 


and play. and th v cover large 


with a pigment in a way 
the le 


lights of action painting: the only difference 


JUICY 


which reminds one ot some oft 


sser 


is that when the action painters perpetrate 


an image it is liable to be James Dean's 
car after the smash. 
The Obelisk Gallery in Crawford Street 


has been holding a small but fairly repre 


Adler 


and mol 


sentative retrospective of Jankel 


oils. water-colours, drawings 


and two or three other galleries 


types, 


have acknowledged the occasion by bring 
ing odd canvases out of stock and hanging 
I do not Adler 


] 


important artist. and the valu 


them in mixed shows. find 
a ver\ 
his quite staggering influence on 

Knevlish and Seottish paint rs in the post 


ims has. 


war ve In my Opinion, been vast 
over-rated. His line is bold. his colour 
bright but lifeless. and his hevuraty 
decorativels robotic. The horus 
Homage ti Naum Gaho. 7. IS unusua 
lively because he has used a ‘seribb 
instead of his usual hard outline. ¢ 
sidered as homage to a sertous artist 
picture borders on facetiousness, 

There has been t large and We 
presented exhibition of the paintings of 


Kugéene Boudin at Marlborough Fin 


amt 


4 a 


















which. through no fault of the Gallery, 


didn't quit come up to expectations. 


Boudin is a delightful minor artist who 
becomes monotonous when a large number 
of his works are seen together. Some of 
sixties in 


thie by ich scenes of the early 


which the holiday-makers are allowed to 


be bright colour accents instead of adjust 


ne the mselves to thre erevness OL sea and 
skv. tend. unfairly 
show. The Empress Kugenie on the 
at Trouville. 8. is ai delectable 
eriod charm. 

Robert Melville 


perhaps. to steal the 
Beach 
example, 


runnin over with | 


SCULPTURE 


ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 


heen written and said 


Much has 
lately 


architects 


about collaboration between 


and sculptors, but few 


satisfactory examples ot sculpture em- 


ploved in relation to modern architecture 
found between the two extremes 
work ol 


when architect and sculptor are 


are to be 
f the building conceived as a 
culpture 
building which 


he same person) and the 


provides i suitable space for a 
work of sculpture (when collaboration can 
hardly be said to have taken place). 

One promising approach to the problem 
by the abstract 


hall of 


ently completed wing of Musgrave 


illustrated 


however, 
work of sculpture in the entranec 
the ree 
Park 
AR). in the design of 
Mary Martin. collaborated closely with the 


irchitect. Richard 


hospital. Belfast (see last month's 


W hic h the sculptor, 
Llewelyn Davies. 


worth noting 


Seve! pomts about it are 
whicl ipart from the intrinsic distinction 
the work nav have contributed to its 
essful integration with the architecture 
() that it is Composed of the same 








materials that are used in the building: 
vellow bricks. natural plaster and stainless 
steel, Another is that it has a function to 


fulfil 


serecn. 


to provide a partially transparent 
directing traflie flow and giving some 


privacy to the waiting space alongside the 


hospital! entrances needs which the sculp 
tor ha inswered without compromising 
her own aesthetic conce ption. A third point 


is that the work of sculpture was construc 


ted by the SHrie process HS the rest of thy 


building: working drawings were prepared 
quantities taken off for brickwork, ete. in 
the normal way, and the sculptural wall 
was erected by the bricklayers and othe1 


craftsmen already on the job, but under 
the sculptor’s personal supervision. 

The wall is free-standing. and almost 
between two stanchions. 
slightly 


staggered in plan, to give it stability since 


closes the yap 
laterally. are 


Its two ialves 


it is not rooted in the floor-slab. The 


angular clements, climbing round a central 


vertical in a movement based on a double 
curve, are inserted into the brickwork and 
faced with cither plaster or stainless steel, 
The Vv are 


the projections on one side of the wall, 1, 


symmetrical in the sense that 


become recessions on the other side, 2, 


at the same angle of inclination, either 


vertical or horizontal. J.M.LR. 


ART IN USE 


FOUND OBJECT TRANSPLANTED 
The philosophy of the objet-trouvé 
depends more on the re-interpreta- 
tion of the object in its new setting 
ditch, dead tree in art- 


upon the 


(statue in 


gallery) than original 











palure of the object, hut this nine 


leenth-century lightning conductor. 


land frontispiece, page 158, scores 
On hoth counts, In spt olf certoam 


coustruction 


rod 


technolouieal cleganeres mits 


white parted borservede . aol ron 


hipped with bra ferrules that onee held 
platinum pote its wild and = organs 
orm makes tt look almost at home onal 
ea-coast setting of twisted pine Phe 
interpretation 4 ret hocking ret ! 
Ippearance lmeongriou But it 

mee us remarkable. stmee it wa ne ol 
prcaie that food on the ridee ft the roe 


at i brenuase Iti AIN-or Proverme 


Liatdee 


Revond that. them ormis are not Knows 
bet them eratuitousl  branehin forn 
eo fo strowest a late reerudescene 
vinpathetie magic (pr stumably the 


al liv borat not st 
client-inventor relationship ol 
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Vo 4 ( lif Michel Santiago 


ho condtuet fork hte 
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THE LCC’'S NEW TOWN 


I 1a wants .to butld «a mew town Phe 
tentative conclusion has been reached ifter 
mvestivatin scnnie TO sites that ' te it thy 


vicinity of Llook on either side of the Whitewater 


Valley in the north-east Thamipsthire prrertocatoly 
presents the most favourable featur 
Hlook is on the main railway line to Southany 


fon and the South West: let us take a trip fro 
Waterloo. After going through the solidly urban 
ind the solidly suburban we puss Sheerwater (an 


more suburbia at Wokin 
Farnborou 


LOC out-county estate), 


proposed LCG hh. the 


overspill near 


furbine Establishment at Pveslock and a ti 
Fleet. The 


Css 


mad pleasant) prune wood stuburb «at 


tram finally vets out into true rural countrvsic 
it tiess where Hook. Distance from London 
ipproximately forty-two miles. On the man 
30 road to the south-west exactly the same 


thin happens The tirst real countryside is at 
Hook except that it takes a good deal longer 
to vet there because of the congestion due to 





road which is too 
falls off and the road gets 


long-distance stuff com 


London tratlic 
This traflie 


tris 


outer using a 
small for it 
wider leaving the 
paratively unimpeded at bevon of 


Hook 
It bevins to look 


aH pomt just 
COUrSE 
is though there are mot quite 
Hlevwoh i there 


soning tlarty = What 


as many favourable features at 


might be One wonders in 


the other sixty-nine sites were like, that 


should be chosen to be the handmaiden of the 


1. ¢ \ new town at Hlook. in facet. however urban 
md conceived in whatever good fait! nm faet 
one more bit of legalized pra vl extending 
London pentobra mother five rritle ten thee 
outh-west 

To forestall the letter-writers. angry or deeply 
hurt or partisan, PE will start at another end of the 


problem: with smooth mollifvin pliriase Con 


estion in’ London ves: dispersal of population 


to relieve ito yves Huntarilv: a 


specifically LC 


ws tong as it goes 


organization for relhousing them 


ves again. if only from the negative point of 
View that at this low ebb of provincial life the LCC 
architects” department will make a much better 
hot at the housing than the local bodies: the proof 


of this puddin und what oa parddin is the 


iwful new locally designed estate at Swindon for 


1.4 ¢ overspillees Sut owhiy i New Town *% 
unless it is in the Dominions, in which case the 
ery best of luck to it. And. mutch more to the 


New 


wonders 


within fiftv miles of 


what the LCC in 


peor whi i Town 


London. Ohne whether 
comurbation (,reutest 


ist’ bein 


sites enst of a line roo the 


fact Wants Is oa Vist 
London 


thes 


coverme most of South 1 
looked at 
Wash smd 


distanee from 


only 
Solent to the ipplanuded 
beim it a conventent 
Bevond this, they seem to imply. as the edieval 


miaip-emakers did, are wild men 


\ nasty note has crept into th ipproach tot 
the letter-writers are appearin iain over the 
horizon. Let us try just one more Britain ha i 


hana 


under-used, 


though not of New Town size 
half-industrialized often 
problems. Tt is in fact the 


Industrial Revolution. mot 


lot «of Sprare 


~prooult 
with its own econonie 


waste-lind of our first 


necessarily in the sense of derelet land | 


whole pattern of industrial areas like Oaker 


Lhe only real wav 


or north-west Glanorganshire 


to prove this is through air plotograpl unad thi 
ire ong to do (town planner id theorists 
could actually go round these place t that 
ortof thing isa bit out of fashion at theo ent 
Meanwhile here is some sort of list to . lon 
ofl the ort fo place that could take ' poercnpole 
rd will in many cases have to take me nelustrs 
die. First there are the litthe conurbations 
the nests of small tndustriadl tow i 
coultields, which have taken away all the on nal 
rural charaeter without win ! 
Ine in eNehwnee rround =~ Canabvaille Vl 
VMexborough C,orseiion Curlirke Psak 
the need for coal and this is now quite 
bility uid these places are in 
Pher ire thre fishin ports ! t } ref 
port Lowestoft. Porthind. Fleet wl, T 
hican Peterhead uid there ' t nunte 
towns finely Tasave ensed t ‘ t 
and whiel vould absorb at t | 
t ‘ hyn pole such t pouty ! t i tutist 
» return which ean be used 
coy Just a delicate subtl t 
plasthe surverv which needs tact t j 
litarracaraity three qualities wil t ! 
evident in the present merry-go-round.) [In faet 
of these places need something quite different fr 
the present folie-de-grandeur which seizes lit 


Southern English field pattern 


chrome te 


t. and | 


exuct on 








vo! Britain isnt like that. Where 


some ban 


peut vour first sod 
first and has been there fo 
ire not 


experienced civilized one 


rrondtrce schemes which are tr 

dividual needs of the peopl 
itisinig THLETLG THOT titer 
unoin character and 


rnew country but. by 


hen if vou like, industrial eflicien I! 
for this it has perhaps been heard 
functionalisin ino its true sense t 
Which takes account of human sit t 
is veneralized social and economii 
takes care of them all indivisibls 

Most of these sites are far fr 
envland. If the industrialists and the ty 
have as low an opinion of the barbar 
of the North and of Wales as not to be | 
to move out of the Home Counties t 
welcome to stav congested: they re t 
eat their cake and have it (apart fror 
else. life really is more fun in Herefs. t 
Herts.). But even on the LCC's apparent 


IT pose d 


terms there are 


friends-in-n 
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FOR 


EXPANSION ? 


LONDON 


SHEPPEY 


PROVIDES 


Further information from: 


The Clerk to the Committee or 





BLUEPRINT 


50 miles 
from 
London 


EVERY FACILITY 


The Technical Officer, 


@ Well situated industrial sites 
all sizes, many with water 


frontage, as well as existing 
buildings 


ol 


@ Fast communications via 
A249 linking with trunk 
roads A2 and A20, and 
water transport facilities. 


@ Large scale road improve- 
ments to be brought into use 
next year. Rail electrifica- 
tion already in progress. 

Labour supply immediately 
available, to be supple- 
mented with skilled and un- 
skilled men when Dockyard 


closes. 


Modern houses available at 
reasonable prices. The local 
authcrities are prepared to 
consider the housing of key 
workers in new industries. 


@ Mains electricity, gas and 
water. 

@ Pleasant, healthy area witha 
wide variety of both com- 
mercial and recreational 
amenitics 

@ Up-to-date 


technical —in- 








Sheppey Development Committee. stitute for personnel 
Council Offices. Sheerness. Tel Sheerness 2395/8 training 
7 
sort I have been trving to suggest. For those in and replaced by flats which are really quite im- 
search of a town to regenerate, how about Sheerness pressively bad, 4. It will have readv-made factory 


and West Sheppey? 


Sheerness is a dockyard town; the dockyard ts 
due to close and the local council, naturally 
enough, is very worried about it. Part is falling 
in quietly, 1 and 2, part has been given a push, 3, 











buildings in this dockyard (some of them im- 
pressive enough to be a tourist showpiece 
eventually, see AR, July, 1957, pages 31 and 82). 


It has plenty of flat land suitable for more fac- 
tories, it has vacant lots in the centre suitabl 
for the sort of small seale infill of flats (good flats, 
that is) and small family houses which the LC¢ 
do well. It has at Queenborough a tiny old town 
nucleus which could become some sort of pro 
fessional and business centre, and it has to the 


east near Minster, 6, another area like the original 


Jasildon which was laid out last century as a 
speculation and never properly filled up with 
buildings, that could become a first-rate garden 


suburb. It also happens to be on the seaside, 5, 





and to have the unspoilt south-eastern part of 
Sheppey at its doorstep. Here a ‘New Town 
could be incorporated, gently and carefully, with 
out urbanizing a single view that is not com- 
promised already. Meanwhile, however, the LCC is 
a ‘bureaucratic ogre’ and the men of Hampshire 
are rural backwoodsmen’ and the people in 
Sheerness worry about their jobs. It’s not a bad 
plot for a tragi-comedy.* Ian Nairn 

* At the time of going to press the LCC’s r Ho 

being ‘ vy t..e¢ Hampsi.ire ntv¢ If tive 

not 1 tiere is t.e manings of a di:g ! 

iir Aft ti.is article was writte the ad rt ment 
7. appeared on the back page of The Times. Won't 

, retheaghezor 





BOOKS 


WHITE ON PERSPECTIVE 
THE BIRTH AND REBIRTH OF PICTORI 
SPACE. By John White. Faber & Fater, 63 

Dr. John White has at last produced that 
history of perspective down to the Renais- 


AL 


sance, of which enticing fragments have 
appeared in learned periodicals, giving a 
foretaste of what was evidently to be a 


masterly treatment of a complicated and yet 
inescapable theme. To say that the result is 
slightly disappointing is only to say that 
expectations had probably been pitched rather 





higher than the nature of the subject and the 
circumstances of the times permitted. For let 
it be said at once that this is a remarkable and 
an indispensable book; and the reader who 
will give himself the trouble of following a 
difficult argument as tenaciously and = as 
perspicaciously as the author himself will be 
rewarded: the disappointment comes 
from main one presumably in- 
evitable and the other perhaps disputable. 
The first cause is the usual one-—that the illus- 
trations are too few and too small, with the 
result that a train of reasoning which wouid 
have been easy enough to understand with 
the help of lantern-slides on a large screen 
must sometimes be taken on trust in process 
blocks only a couple of inches square. The 
second Cause is peculiar to the book, and arises 
out of a decision explicitly referred to in the 
introduction--namely, to deal first with the 
rebirth of pictorial space in the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance and then to go into 
the question of its birth right at the end of the 
book, 

This was an unfortunate decision, Dr. White 
adopted this arrangement, he says, because 


richly 


two “auses 


‘there is no escaping the fact that Greek pic- 
torial art has almost vanished, while a rela- 
tively large proportion of the paintings and 
reliefs of the Renaissance has survived. It is 
possible to speak with certainty about many 
aspects of perspective theory in the fifteenth 
century. In antiquity very existence 
must be proved... It is for these reasons that 
the art of antiquity is considered at the end, 
instead of at the beginning of the book.’ 
Yet if we take his argument to pieces and re- 
assemble it chronologically, the book becomes 
easier to follow, especially since the chapter 
on ‘Spatial Design in Antiquity’ is in some 
ways the most remarkable in the book in its 
own right, as well as serving as an excellent 
introduction to Dr. White’s general method 
of analysis. It is, of course, a reduction of a 
long paper published in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies in 1956; and those who read it in that 
form, and profited by its conclusions, naturally 
expected to find it at the head instead of at 
the tail of the complete book, As things are, 
we plunge without warning into the vexed 
question of Cimabue and the frescoes in the 
Upper Church of San Francesco at Assisi, 
and take some time before recovering our 


its 


breath. 

The of Dr. 
White’s chapter on spatial design in antiquity 
are as follows: first, that Lucretius and Vitru- 
vius meant what they said; and that the 
theory —or at least the practice—of vanishing- 
point, or ‘plane,’ or (as Dr. White chooses to 
call it) ‘artificial,’ perspective was known in 
antiquity; and that certain paintings in the 
so-called Second Pompeian style bear con- 
temporary witness to this: and secondly that 
‘spherical,’ or what Dr. White calls ‘synthetic,’ 
perspective was at least empirically under- 
stood in antiquity; and that certain paintings 
in the so-called Third and Fourth Pompeian 
styles hint at such an understanding. This is 
a conclusion of the first importance: it had 
hitherto been argued that while Pompeian 
painting, and therefore presumably Hellenistic 
painting, showed some signs of a rudimentary 
feeling for ‘axial,’ or ‘spherical,’ perspective, 


most important discoveries 








perspective was not dis- 
Brunellesco and 
of the 


‘vanishing-point’ 
covered till the days of 
Alberti. But Dr. White's 
crucial passages in Lucretius and Vitruvius, 
which is of great subtlety, does seem to prove 
his point; and his book is therefore rightly 
‘The Birth and Rebirth of Pictorial 


analysis 


called 
Space.’ 

The chapters on the gradual and piecemeal 
conquest of foreshortening and perspective 
in the two centuries before Brunellesco and 
Alberti are elaborately and convincingly 
worked out; the development of the theory of 
‘artificial’ perspective, and in particular the 
function of Ghiberti as an intermediary be- 
tween medieval and quattrocento speculation 
on the optics of perspective, may then be 
demonstrated; and finally the part played by 
Uecello and Leonardo in raising the problems 
of ‘synthetic’ perspective ts clearly shown 
it was evidently the higher mathematics of 
‘spherical’ projection that kept Uceello out 
of bed at night, as well it might. Contrasted 
with the Italian interests in theory, Dr. White 
shows us the Limbourg brothers and Fouquet 
in the north faithfully recording their ocular 
perception of the curvature of physically 
straight lines and their sense of perspectival 
diminution in a vertical as well as in a 
horizontal direction. 

It is a pity that Dr. White has to stop just 
at the point where the dilemma of perspective 
becomes most acute, and most acutely felt) in 
mannerist and baroque painting. Because it is 
there that the shortcomings of plane perspec- 
tive and the need for spherical perspective 
really become urgent: mannerist painting did 
indeed exploit for its own perverse purposes 
the extreme distortions of which plane per- 
spective was capable when the vanishing-point 
was shifted from the centre to the edge of the 
visual field; and baroque painting, with its 


‘wide sereen’ requirements, became  out- 


rageously impatient of the fixed peephole 
viewpoint. Let us hope that Dr. White will 
deal one day with these fascinating problems 
in a companion volume: it would be delightful 
to see the analytical acumen which he has 
brought to bear on Vitruvius and Brunellesco 
and Alberti and Uccello applied to Tibaldi 
and Pozzo, to Saenredam and Carel Fabritius, 


to Hoogstraten and Houckgeest. 
Roger Hinks 


PECULIARLY SCOTTISH 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF SCOTTISH POS' 
REFORMATION CHURCHES 1560-1843. By 
George Hay. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 638 

Some years back, I took the bus from 
Edinburgh to Lasswade to see a= church 
designed by Robert Adam. I knew what to 
expect, because Bolton reproduced the plan. 
But what I saw was not what I expected. 
Although of the right pe riod, the building 
neither corresponded to the plan in Bolton's 
book nor, clearly, was designed by Adam. 
Who did design it? There seemed to be no- 
where to look for the answer, and so the 
unanswered in 


quest ion was stowed 


that corner of the mind in which one keeps 


away 


such mementoes of past holidays. And now 


comes Mr. George Hay with no, not the 


answer definitive, but a suggestion that 


character of the building as 


Pointing out that the 


explains the 
neatly as could be. 
architect had evidently seen Adam’s design, 
he continues: ‘It is not unlikely that .. . (he) 
was John Clerk of Eldin. His wife was Adam’s 
sister, Susanna, and he may have been respon- 
brother-in-law 
He adds: ‘After 
many years of structural neglect, this attrac- 
tive kirk has 
derelict.” 


sible for commissioning his 


to prepare the first design.’ 
been abandoned and left 

There you have an illustration of the cir- 
cumstances that make The Architecture of 
Scottish Post-Reformation Churches a timely 
book: the subject has been 
many of the 
suffered the same treatment, or worse. Whether 
the book will have any effect on the latter 
state of affairs is of course doubtful; for one 


neglected, and 


buildings themselves have 


thing, the parish ministers who failed to reply 
to Mr. Hay’s letters are unlikely to read his 
book. As a architectural 


scholarship it is admirable 


contribution to 
a thorough and 
well-rounded piece of work. 

Although Scottish church architects in the 
period under review might borrow their 
detail from the sources that happened to be 
from the Netherlands 


at the beginning of the seventeenth century 


convenient at the time 


and even from England at the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 

they showed an independence and often an 
in the broader aspects of design 
a truly 


originality 
that enable one to regard them as 
national school. Liturgically, the controlling 
factors were the necessity of giving promi- 
nence to the pulpit and the need for space 
in a central location for the long communion 
tables. One of the favourite solutions was the 


T-plan church, which is, as Mr. Hay says, 
‘a peculiarly Scottish manifestation.’ It 
originated in the sixteenth century when 


to the typical simple oblong of the Middle 
Aves was added a wing (called in Scotland, 
with more respect for the origin of the word 
than English usage shows, an aisle) containing 
a family pew ina gallery, with a burial vault 
below: soon churches were being built to this 
T-plan from the ground up. If there was to be 
a tower, it was placed in the middle of the 
other long side of the church, opposite the 
‘aisle.’ The result can be puzzling to English 
eves, accustomed to western towers; confronted 
with such a church as that at Carrington, 
Midlothian (Fig. 16), or Yester, East Lothian 
(Fig. 17), we are temporarily disoriented. 
Centrally planned churches were popular, 
getting a remarkable start, and for Britain a 
Burntisland, Fife 
shows that this church 


remarkably early start, at 
in 1592; Mr. Hay 
cannot very well have been inspired by Dutch 
models but must rather ‘be regarded as a 
sturdy home product.’ For cruciform churches, 
of which more were built in Seotland than in 
England in the seventeenth century, the 
Greek cross was preferred (e.g. Lauder, Ber- 
by Sir William Bruce, 


Fig. 21 and Plate 8b); Canongate church in 


wickshire, designed 


Edinburgh, 1, however (Fig. 22 and Plate 11b), 
is an aisled Latin cross—-which incidentally 
seems to have been set out by its architect, 
James Smith, according to a system of equi- 
triangles. In the late eighteenth 


early nineteenth 


lateral 


century and the some 














interesting octagonal designs were executed 
Kngland; Mr. 


examples include Dreghorn, Ayrshire (Fig. 33), 


as also, of course, in Havy’s 
#2), and Glenorchy, 
Edin- 


Frazer in 1785, 


St. Paul's, Perth (Fig. 
Argyll (Fig. 43). Then St. 
burgh, designed by Andrew 
has an elliptical nave, while W. H. Playfair’s 
church of St. Stephen in that city, which dates 


Andrew's, 


from 1828, has a plan which, remembering the 
chapel at Florida Southern College, 
tempted to call Wrightian. 

I have concentrated on the planning of these 
buildings both 
heart of the 
laudably numerous plans in Mr. Hay’s book 
treatment. It 


one Is 


because that is where the 


matter lies and because the 


invite and facilitate such 


remains to say that the six chapters on 


architectural development are followed by 
five shorter ones on features and fittings, an 
inventory of churches, and about a hundred 


photographs. 
Marcus Whiffen 


Shorter Notices 


THE ROUND TOWERS TO ENGLISH PARISH 
CHURCHES. Rev. C.J. W. Messent. Fletcher a 
on, Norwie 


So A. 30s 


This is a book of all the English round 
towers, each one with a description and a 
full-page drawing by the author; such a 
collation has never been attempted before 
ind is very valuable. Nearly all are in Norfolk 
and Suffolk. How did they get there? We 
don't there 


enough stone for quoins was there always 


really know: why, if wasn't 
enough for windows (and why not round 
churches as well as round towers?). How did 
they come to look so much like Ravenna? 
How do they fit in with the Celtic round 
towers? Were the oldest ones after all some 
kind of Martello 
Vikings which set an architectural fashion? 
probably 


early tower against the 


The queries are unanswerable. 
In any case, it is good to have all the existing 
towers illustrated in one book. One is missing 
from the list—the 
church at Tooting, 
demolished in the 


round tower of the old 
of all places, which was 
1820's. Drawings of it 


survive. IN. 
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SKILL 





It 
tural history the way in which dif- 
ferent fields in’ building technique 
advance out of step with each other. 
the 


is curious to notice in architec- 


lor some, we are content with 
same solutions year after year; for 
others we constantly seek new and 
better adaptations. 

Before the war, in the matter of 
structural frameworks, architectural 
students were taught both = the 
‘~how’ and the ‘why”™—the calcula- 


SOIL AND WASTE PIPING 


After a 


century of 


rapid change. Foul air has been found to be 


manner to what we 


had imagined 





by John Carter 


costly stagnation, sanitary plumbing has. during the last ten years, undergone 
less deadly in itself and to circulate in a different 


In this article John Carter recalls the official pronouncements on 


this; and illustrates equipment which has been developed to put our new-found theory into practice. 


dustries. We know that the more 
ancient a craft, the more difficult 
it is for science to gain a foothold. 
Whatever the reason, it was not 
until 1949 that extensive hydraulic 
and statistical studies vielded cri- 
teria from which we could design 


simple piping to convey waste water 


from fittings to the underground 
drain without letting foul air into 
the building 


But for some reason the services 
pipes and cables— were not admis 
sible in this pursuit of democratic 
| honesty. Sanitary) plumbing had 
been ‘expressed’ for years by com- 
pulsion of — the Dbyelaws vet the 
} campaign to take them inside the 
building was not” entirely from 
motives of frost protection. Stan 
chions and beams were felt to be 
ugly only by reason of the way they 


were shaped and arranged, but pipes 


felt to be intrinsically ugly 














remain, And they remain significantly 
| in those specialist spheres where the 
| architect has little or no technical 
| expertise —where all he can do is to 
| provide a seemly packaging for goods 

he does not understand. The conse- 
| quences are that the specialist must 
| strain his resources, extend — his 
| repertory to an unfunctional and 
uneconomic degree to meet demands. 
weary proliferation of 
catalogues and hence 


the 
in 


Hence 
devices 
the bright promises of manufacturers’ 








} 
tions of stress relative to the shapes . : |} were 
of members. But in plumbing they technique and aesthetics | Internal pipes were, and _ still are, representatives. As late as 1943 an 
were taught only ‘how’ the pipes Steel frames and sanitary plumbing chased or cased out of sight. Even | investigating committee! could say 
ire to be festooned about the build- may seem an unlikely couple for | those who are touched by the clarity ‘We have been impressed by the 
ing. There was a body of theory to comparison but the relationship | and purpose of an installation put = | need that buildings should wherever 
support the practice, but it was in the between their functional develop- in by a plumber of sensibility, regard | possible be planned so as to allow 
nature of an explanation of custom ment and aesthetic standing reveals it as not belonging to the world of | good and economical plumbing to be 
rather than a safe platform of cri- the paradox beneath the surface of | accepted forms carried out.’ 
teria for departures from = custom. architectural thinking | Water must come by routes un | 
Steel frames and sanitary plumbing Karly steel frames had to be con- seen, to depart —at the pullofia plug | theory and practice 
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SILL 


into one stack, leading straight to 
the cesspool, without traps or vents 
and all was of unreliable workman- 
ship. 

The escaping foul air and the 
danyer to health that it was thought 
to be, caused the pipes to be put out- 


side, where they remained for a 
hundred years or so. This practice 
was given legal force by byelaws 
like these: “The person erecting 


any new building shall... not allow 


any inlet to any drain to be made 
within any building except such 
inlet as may be necessary from . 
any water closet and he shall cause 
the pipes to be furnished with a 
siphon trap(s) and to be taken 
through an external wall and 
discharge in the open air 

I igh r i ! Byelaws for new 
tr t ind = buildings Appr i} tl 
J iG rnment Board 1S7s 











Thus it is that common practice 
presents that curious 
paradox and ambiguity which, ac- 
cording to foreigners, is characteris- 
tically British. The 
reasoning seems to be something 
like this. First, drain air smells foul 
and must surely be dangerous; so 
the pipes must go outside the building 

with the added convenience that 
bursts when they oceur will do no 
damaye to the building and can be got 
at. Therefore, second, you fix traps at 
all the appliances to fence off the 
foul air, but these may not be a 
sufficient guarantee, so you fit a 
second line of defence in the shape 
of a gully trap and, more often 
than not, a third line of defence in 
the interceptor trap. The fact that 
the fouling of drains which did occur 
nearly always happened at manholes 
did not discourage their installation 
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installat 


sensih 


5, vanishing world 1 plumbing 


ints betrays the work of a plumber 
junction, change of line or 
change of gradient increasing the 
opportunities for blockage and foul- 


at every 


ing to take place. A final gesture 
was the insistence by the bvelaws 
on the fresh air inlet, which more 


often than not made a splendid 
source of bad smells at a point where 
thev would be most noticed. It may 
seem a littl unkind to add that 
recent research® has proved that the 
enthusiastic embedding of drains 
in concrete, favoured by sanitary 
inspectors, increases instead of dimi- 
nishes the risk of fracture. 


Inside the building, bath wastes 
which ‘glugged” when you pulled 
the basin plug, or w.e.s which 
incontinently lost their seal water 
(leaving the paper behind) were as 
common «as those which did not. 
Misbehaviour of this kind was 


quoted as fervently by those sanitary 
inspectors punctilious about vent 
connections not farther than 12 in. 
and not nearer than 3 in. to the trap 
crown, as by who put their 
faith in anatomical looking re-sealing 


traps. 


those 


We had to put up with both 
lack of agreement between theory 
and practice, and the capricious 
variations in requirements from 


district to district—a feature of 


Public Health Act administration 
which stubbornly survives even 
acceptance of single stack design 
criteria 


post-war optimism 

But in anv tradition that 
congealed into immobility there are, 
either within or outside, the 
of new life. In the 1930's a very few 
experimental installations dared to 
connect bath, basin and w.c. directly 
to the stack—no gully, no hopper 
head, no separate waste stack, not 
even flanged and wired puff 
pipes. These were sought out by a 
Government Plumbing Committee, 


has 


seeds 


CTOSS 


w Trends ir 


3 Symposium on N 


ty 


mat 








Bristol, Care in the shaping of t 
Photo courtesy Briat -porat 

set up along with some 25 other 
committees in the closing vears of 
the war, to look into the future 


With sheets of ne wspaper and buckets 
of water the committee had _ tests 
made in London, Birmingham and 
Coventry of installations like these 

they measured the seal lo 
made other investigations 
was done in America and with 
characteristic of the 


and 
They 
what 
an optimism 
middle “forties 
clusions — that 


suw 


came out with con 
were modest ind 
hopeful: 

‘Simple one-pipe 
and = two-storey 
designed to operate 
conditions of use without 
of traps, in spite of the 
special trap ventilation 


svstems for one- 
housing can be 
under practical 
siphonage 


absence of 


‘The size of traps and branches 
has a controlling influence on the 
liability. to siphonage, the use of 


t-in, stacks with 2-in. waste branches 


giving safer conditions than obtain 
with smaller stacks and branches 
‘When the washbasin branch is 


directly to the common stack 


siphonage ol 


run 
it is much less liable to 
its trap than when dropped vertically 
to the bath branch.” 

There curiously littl 
sion in this report of the question of 
whether sanitary plumbing should be 
inside or outside the building. Some 
bvelaws had relented on this point 
but habit 


was dauIscuUsS 


was still strong 


The committee strongly recon 
mended further research, but the 
ensuing seven vears saw verv littl 
progress. All that the Housing 
Manual of 1949 had to say was *An) 
one pipe system should have full 
trap ventilation unless it can be 


tests that this is not 
Internal piping was am 
biguously discouraged: “Internal soil 
stacks should not be adopte d without 


shown by 
necessary. 


careful consideration of possible 
health hazards by leakage, taking 
into account the quality of labour 


available locally for pipe jointing. 
[continued on page 219 
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research at last - : : oe 

In the following vear, however, iT ~T] 
research began, the first results 
reaching the technical public in 1952 
through Building Research Station | 
Digests 18 and 10. These confirmed | 
the Plumbing Committee’s hopes (if 
not their ideas about pipe sizes). 
Precise design criteria were given, 
referring to pipe falls, stack con 
nections and the shapes of sanitary 
fittings which at last allowed confi- 
dent design of single stack installa- 
tions in two-storey houses 

Two vears later, even more 
startling possibilities were demon 
strated at a Press conference 
honoured by both the Director of 
Building Research and the chairman 
of the Suilding Research Board 
These were that single stack plumbing 
could be used up to no less than five 
storeys in height without the venting 
of any trap. It was claimed that 
elimination of the waste stack and 
the anti-siphonage network would 
save £16 per dwelling. 

Plumbing, perhaps for the first 
time in its life, made exciting tech —= 

















nical news 


the industry 

In this advance out of prodigal 
Edwardian custom, there was one 
flaw. The manufacturers of pipes 
and fittings, finding themselves in an 
unprecedented sellers’ market in | 
the post-war boom vears had ignored | 
the hints of the 1944 committee and 
thus were relatively unprepared for 
single stack plumbing. Eager archi 
tects searching the cast iron cata 
logues or the pages of BSS 416: 1944 
for fittings with which to construct 
such an installation were baulked or 
had to use purpose-made copper o1 
lead at exorbitant prices. Behind the 
scenes persuasion by BRS eventually 
induced sections of the cast iron 
trade to make moulds for multi- 























branch fittings. Catalogues began to 
appear showing what to all ap- 
pearances were stock fittings, but 


enquiry soon revealed that they 


were regarded as ‘sp cials’ made 

only to order (with price and delivery 

time to match) Sehind this rather 

unsatisfactory situation lay two 

prol lems f4#i hranch 7 
One was (and still is) that stan- 

dardized arrangements of sanitary kot 

fittings ind therefore of waste 

connexion positions have no place 


in up-to-date architectural thinkin 
The other. that bvelaw re juirements 




















stack, Thia mate 


lastic trap, branch and 


ll, > 
plumbing, but 
woth 


t is beginning 


stack does not conform with single 


naterial ia ‘under strain of pressure’ ite tem] 


for periods longer than that of a ‘ahort flush 


idiosynerasies 
from 


und even more the 
of sanitary inspectors vary 
district to district. Thus the number 
of ‘standard’ multi-branch fittings 
for sanitary plumbing required te 
meet the variety of demand 
rationalized quantity production very 
difficult 
Variation in 
indefensible when 
body of theory 
‘local conditions’ is 
One authority 
bath waste 
branch to avoid 
induced siphonage; another that it 
can be at the height: provided 
boss and branch are not diametrically 
opposed \ third demand a 
branch to bring the bath 
at least & in below the 
and a fourth will sroile 
sceptioally at the words 
stack’ and make vou vent the 
And the zeal of sanitary inspectors in 


rise 


byvelaw requirements 
there 


is quite 
exists a secure 
when variety of 
of little significance 
will insist that the 
the wa 


boss 
he above 


sibtine 


will 
parallel 
connexion 
Wat braneh 
single 
traps. 


keeping foul air out of the building 
has not been diminished by the 
realization that) drain air is” not, 
after all, injurious to health. A 


Departmental Committee of the Local 


Government Board said: “In sewers 
old and new, ventilated or unven 
tilated, in which the sewage is moving 
and not stagnant, the air differs 


but little from that of the atmosphere 
outsicl This report appeared 46 


veurs uvo 


ranges of fittings 
So far this storys 
cerned with plumbing for dwellings, 
but other classes of installation have 
Research into the 


has been con 


not been forgotten 
behaviour of ranges of fittings 


rows 





12, a neater than usual type of * bottle’ trap 


easier to clean than moat 

of w.ews and lavatory basins — is 
now in its closing phase. Here too it 
has been the custom to connect 
basin traps and w.c. outgoes to two 
collecting pipes — one sloping down- 
wards to take the waste, the other 
sloping upwards to vent every trap. 


fa find tentative wae 


stack crite 


Cre 
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ConnmeNDOn 
Is pred tors 
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collecting 
shown 


collecting 


simplification 
ploved for basins is to connect waste 


direct to 
terminated 
tor the 
ure not 


tls 
in 


the 


s cithe rs 


bout 
along the 
prupye 

that in 


pup 


the 


it 
stack. 

always 
smell from such deposit 
invert 
work 
CUuSes, 


st 





sometimes 
the collecting 


trap 
Sanitary 


Research 


pipe 
aut its 
happy 
of the 
has 
the 
of a 


diameter large enough not to fill 
up solid with water when a basin is 
discharged —and thus cause induced 
siphonage; but small enough for a 
depth of water sullicient to give a 
self-cleansing velocity. The sizes of 
pipe appropriate to ranges of basins 
with spray taps would not the 
same as those for ordinary taps and 
plugs, of the very 
different discharge rates of these two 
systems and it would smaller 
than sizes used at present. 

With ranges of w.c.s up to eight 
in number it appears that the venting 
of traps to prevent induced siphonage 
for a top-floor 


be 
because 


waste 


he 


Is quite unnecessary 


installation, and might be un- 
necessary for two floors. 

For a number of floors, where there 
is a likelihood of pressure in the 
stack varving from that of the 
atmosphere by more than a certain 
deyree, some venting would be 
necessary, but not of every trap. 
The suggestion is, pending final 
results, that one vent to each collect- 
ing pipe below the topmost floor 
would be sufficient and that this 
need not be in the theoretically best 
place at the upstream end of the 
collecting pipe. It could be at the 


lower end, nearest to the vent stack. 


It appears that neither the fall of 
collecting pipes nor the shape of 
w.c. connexions to them is” very 


significant. 
Standing back to survey this world 


of sanitary) plumbing —a world to 
which the rational approach has 
come very late in life —-one sees the 
need for two closely related further 
developments. One, the standardiza- 
tion of byelaw and sanitary inspec- 
tors’ requirements throughout the 


country. Two, a standardization of 


stack connexion positions to permit 


a reasonable number of different 
plan = oarrangements of — sanitary 
fittings, to give a defined framework 
within which the manufacturers of 
cast iron, copper, steel and plastic 
pipes and fittings can contend. To 
these we might add a third: to exert 


a necessary economic discipline upon 


the architect 


THE INDUSTRY 


New wall finish 


Wall finishes is an element for 
which older techniques paint and 
paper are holding their own against 
more recent (and often less svmpa- 
thetic ones). A new alternative now 
appears, looking like paper, but 


with more durable qualities, Lintex. 


It is deseribed as 


au plastic-fortitied, 


cotton-backed covering and looks 
rather like matt paper-covered thin 
canvas. Unlike paper, it) can be 
washed and will resist) scratches 
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wall covered with Linter 


There are an alarming number of 
patterns 57 and the material is 
made in 9-yard rolls, 224 in. wide, 
which cost 42s. This means that a 
10 ft. by 10 ft. room could be done for 
ubout £10 or £12. Special Lintex 
paste must be used, applied to the 
wall and not to the material. 


Vanufacturers Ltd., 


The W allpaper 
Vanchester 


Building for warmth 

Those are puzzled and dis- 
tressed by competition between our 
may take 
ven- 


who 


nationalized industries 
heart from a tiny co-operative 
ture by the three promoting organiza- 
tions for gas, electricity and coal. 
It is a small booklet called *Building 
warmth,’ addressed to the in- 
formed layman ‘about to build or 
to buy a house It begins bv ex- 
plaining in workmanlike terms, what 


for 


heat loss is and how it happens. 
Following pages illustrate various 
constructions for walls, floors and 
roofs and windows, giving the l 
values. A concluding section deals 


with weatherstripping and insulation 


of the hot water system and finally 
there are two sketches —of a 
straggling house plan of high cube 


super ratio compared with a com- 
pact house. It would be nice if this 


booklet could be followed bv another 


SIL 


giving the impartial facts 
heating systems (with costs, capital 
and running). 

British Electrical Development 
ciation. 

Coal Utilisation Counci!. 

Gas Council. 


about 


1ss0- 


Diverse properties of aluminium 

The Aluminium Development Asso- 
ciation has in the past produced 
several good technical booklets to 
explain the uses and diverse proper- 
ties of this material. Now 
rather more ambitious production, 
on coated paper with colour photo- 
graphs, called “Aluminium Windows.’ 
Section I uses large photographs of 
prominent buildings to how 
many of the better known architects 
use aluminium windows. Section II 
tells us a little about different alloys, 


comes a 


show 


jointing methods and finishes; while 


Section III discusses installation and 
glazing. Section IV on weathering and 
maintenance is followed by two 
appendices. The first illustrates BS 
990 :1945—the familiar standard 
window types, of steel origin (with 
alternative horizontal bars dotted on) 
and the second is a glossary of terms 
and definitions. This includes the un- 
familiar nomenclature of various 
aluminium alloys. On the back page 
is a list of the member companies 
of the Association. 

This 60-page production, partly a 
technical treatise, partly a catalogue 
and partly prestige advertising would 
be quite useful for the architect to 


have on his shelf. Perhaps its 
strongest claim to serious attention is 
the honesty about corrosion and 
maintenance. We seem now to have 


passed the days when aluminium was 
presented as a maintenance-free 
material. 

The Association 
two-page chart of the colours (with 
samples) that you can get by 
anodising—referring readers to the 
Architects Journal Information sheet 
#1 B2 for appropriate specification 
notes. 

Aluminium Development 
33 Grosvenor Street, S.W.1. 


has also issued a 


tssociation, 


Corbel closets 

At a recent Symposium held by 
the Royal Society for the Promotion 
of Health a speaker drew attention 
to the fact that were 
coming back into favour. The great 
advantage of these is of the 


corbel closets 


course 


We 
: 





v»ormadly buried ir 


t showing brackets wh 


floor 


a corbel close 


wall and 


easier Cleaning of floors; the difficulty, 
that of supporting them adequately 
to take the superload without dis- 
turbance of the outgo joint. For the 
one illustrated, the makers suggest 
burying the muscular-looking brac- 
kets into wall and floor. This is for 
cases where the back wall is not able 
to tail down cantilevers; where it Is, a 
more modest bracket is available 
Ideal Boilers and Radiators Ltd., Ideal 
House, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 
[continued on page 222 
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The Perfect Combination 
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loss Paint 
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Combinoi oss Paint Valspar Eggshell Lustre 
Tough — Brilliant — High Gloss Finish. Beautiful Eggshell Lustre Finish. 

Excellent spreading power and opacity Easy to apply with wide brush, roller or spray. 
Resists all weather conditions. Resists steam and condensation. 
Recommended for coastal and industrial areas. For all interior surfaces. 


Also available in the British Standard Range (101 colours) 


Manufactured by Goodlass Wall & Co Ltd 
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Paraffin boiler 


\ very neat oil-heated boiler of 
small domestic rating and unpre- 
tentious appearance has been pro- 
duced. It is a ‘blue flarne’ type using 


paraflin, giving a rated output (for 


heating) of 15,000 Btu per hour 
Alternatively it could be used for 
hot water supply. The casing, which 
is 18 in. by 17 in. by 25 in. high, 
contains a 24-gallon fuel tank. The 
oil flame is thermostatically cor 
trolled and a very high efficiency of 
81 per cent is claimed. This little 
boiler might be very useful for small 
flats, perhaps conversion jobs, al- 
though it is not cheap 45 gns. 
Vackey Bowley (Steelworkers) Ltd., 
21 Caledonian Road, NA. 





Diversity of silicones 

ICT have printed a cheerful pam- 
phiet on silicones, the chief object 
of which is to illustrate the astonish- 






* NEWBY’ 


£14.14.0 
Retail 





* TUXFORD’ 






eee 
Please write fo 


Showrooms: LONDON 





Flush Door Brochure 


treatment of walls to resist 
vives specifications for 
main types of door 


splendid photograph shows a treated 
untreated brick. 





that Parker-Knoll 


special contract prices 


PARKER- KNOLL 


cut the cost of comfort 


PARKER-KNOLL LIMITED CONTRAC 





statement of policy tells us that only 
plywood is used for facing and that 
the object of the company is *.. . to 
provide architects and contractors 
with flush doors of a quality and 
reliability in which they may have 
absolute confidence.’ The guarantee is 
of replacement, free of charge, should 
any door ‘show defeets of workman 
ship or material due to bad or defec- 
tive manufacture, at any period, 
regardless of time or age, provided 
the doors have been stacked flat in 
a dry place... . 

One fact that was news to me was 
that only Western Red Cedar is 
used for the framing. We are able to 
announce that this firm has just 
established a London office ind 
showroom at Bush House, Aldwych. 
Leaderflush Doors aAd., Trowell, 
Nottingham. 


Control Gear 

Moving now to electrical control 
gear, we have a revised edition of 
one of the better catalogues If 
you want an MK switch or plu 
you can find it quickly. The sections 
are clearly marked and the devices 
illustrated are in the main well 
conceived, 

The 1959 version of the catalog 
is the same as before, except that 
it includes a new series of round pin 
switched socket outlets, flush or sur 
face mounted and made in ratings of 
2, 5 and 15 amps to fit terminal 
boxes to BS 1363. Another new 
product is the ‘Fused spur box witl 
I).P. switch’—shown at the Elec 
trical Exhibition in 1958. In plain 
language these are plugs for use with 
fixed appliances —clocks,  refrigera 
tors, water heaters, etc., where the 
switch disconnects both conductors 
so that it does not matter whet! e1 
the line and neutral have been put 


[continued on page 224 
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@ @ @ @ is a subject which we do not profess to 

know much about. But we do know most 
of the ‘angles’ when it comes to problems involving acoustics, 
thermal insulation, lighting and partitioning. In fact such 
meat is just our bait, and we can usually provide the answers 
off the hook. When these worries trouble you, don’t fish 


about in the dark, drop us a line and be sure that we will rise 


to the occasion. 
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ANDERSON CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD., 
Clifton House, Euston Road, N.W.I EUS 7465 
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without pilot light. 
WA Electric Limited, Wakefield Street, 


Edmonton, London, 


Lighting and fittings 


This is obtainable 


appears to consist of inve rted trough 


light output at various angles to the 


the most part, pleasantly 









TWIN CULSYNK 


a selection of spot, flood and ‘eyeball’ 
fittings. 

Crompton Parkinson Ltd., 
House, Aldwych, W.C-.2. 


Crompton 


Domestic sliding gear 

There was a time when it was 
difficult to get sliding gear for domes- 
tic size doors that was not bulky and 
intractible to neat detailing. Now, a 
number of these are on the market, 
to be joined by a newcomer from 
Hendersons. This is the S86 Marathon 








track, suitable for doors up to 5 ft. 
wide and 150 Ib. weight. Prices 
vary from 42s. to 110s 

P. ©. Henderson Ltd., Harold Hill, 
Romford, Essea 


Patent glazing catalogue 
Patent glazing must have been 
one of the earliest departures from 


Saves space, 


LEISURE KITCHEN EQUIPMENT LTD, NOTTINGHAM RD, LONG EATON, NOTTINGHAM 


This compact CULSYNK 


adds looks to any kitchen! 


traditional techniques for top livlit 
ing. It was originally developed for a 
building type with no historical 
antecedents the large span, one- 
storey factory. Since that time it has 
found more varied uses as a new 
catalogue from Heywoods, of Hud- 
dersfield, Various sections 
deal with lead clothed bars, alumi- 
nium alloy bars, with one pane and 
vlazing, with 


shows 


two or more pane 
sloping or vertical glass. There are 
finishing 
section 


numerous trimming and 
details and a concluding 
covers methods of heat insulation 
The catalogue is rich in what might 
be called rooftrusscape photographs 
and dimensioned full sizes so that 
the architect can really see how 
things are put together. The cata- 
logue is perhaps not so convenient 
to the shelf as it might be and some 
indication of cost — however approxi- 
mate would have been useful 

W. H. Heywood and Co. Ltd., Bayhall, 
Huddersfield 


CONTRACTORS etc 





Offices in Knightsbridge. .1rchitects 
Guy Morgan & Partners. General 
contractors: Taylor Woodrow Con 
struction Ltd Vetal windows: The 
Crittall Manufacturing Co. Granite 
Fenning & Co. Glass: James Clark 
& Eaton. Slate: The Bow Slate & 
Enamel Co Stone Brookes Ltd 
Tron staircases: S. W. Farmer & 
sons Ltd Vetalwork: The Culford 
Art Metal Co Dampecour SOS, asphalt, 
waterproofing: The Book Asphalt 
Co. Stone The Bath & Portland 
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Stone Firms Ltd. Door furniture, 
cloakroom fittings Messrs Comyn 
Ching & Co. Plastering: Jonathan 


James Ltd. Marble: J. Whitehead & 
Sons Ltd. Stairtreads: Zanelli (Lon 
don) Ltd. Mantels: W. Turner Lord 
& Co. Woodblock flooring: Bennetts 
Wood Flooring Co.: Calders Ltd 
Fireproof shutters and doors: Mather 
& Platt Ltd. Sanitary fittings: Stitsons 
Sanitary Fittings Ltd. Partitions 
Luxfer Ltd flarm system 
Rentals Ltd. Shop fittings 
Bros. Ltd. Heating, 7 
me, BAS SeTUICES kellis (Wve nsington 
Ltd. Electrical installations: Trough 
ton & Young (Electrical) Ltd. Clocé 

Telephone Rentals Ltd. Furniture 
Hille of London Ltd \erofoam Ltd 
Te lephones: Automatic Telephones & 
Electric Co Tiles Carter A Co 
Irtificial stone: Girlings Ferro-Con 
crete Co. Folding gates: Uaskins Ltd 
Signs: Russell Signs Ltd.: Drakard & 
Humble Ltd.: Dent & Hellver Ltd 

Wondersigns: G. Maile & Son Ltd 
Light fittings Allom Heffer & Co 
Falk Stadelmann X Co The 
General Electric Co Proughton & 
Young (Lighting) Ltd. Stone: Anselm 
Odling & Sons Ltd. Lift Phe Otis 


Burgot 
Hibberd 


entilation plumb 


Klevator Co. Brick suppliers Richard 
Parton (Builders’ Merchants) Ltd 
Bricks (flint): Cape Building Pro 
ducts Ltd Facing  bricl Hivh 
Brooms Brick & Tile Co. Curtain 


Kdinburgh Weavers. Joinery: Buil 


ders Supply Co (main entrance hall) 


Hibberd Bros. Ltd. Boiler Bouellat 
Engineering Ltd. Carpets: John Lewis 
«& Co Soap dispe wise Newton 
Chambers & Co. Paving: Fitzpatrick 


& Sons Ltd Special external render 
ing: Clark & Fenn Ltd. Postal delivery 
system: Sovex Ltd. Paving light 

Lenserete Ltd. Roller shutter Denni 
son, Kett & Co Vosai vor Art 
Pavements & Decorations Ltd. Ea 


[continued on page 226 


ble sink that fies 
all your plang 


When you are planning, start with the 
kitchen sink—and make it a 21” x 42” 
Twin Culsynk. The sliding draining 
board allows for two full-size bowls in 
the space of one—two equal bowls or 
a bowl and a deep tub. Made by 
LEISURE in gleaming colours of vitreous 
enamelled steel, the Twin Culsynk 
lasts, looks lovely and its low cost 
enables you to fit it into any kitchen. 
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Certificate of Origin 


when sp os 
NATURAL ROCK 


MASTIC ASPHALTE 


This Certificate is issued to 
AQ 


of —_ 
in respect of ( — *) of NATURAL ROCK MASTIC 


. | 
ASPHALTE purchased from us by the AX). mentioned for use at 


an eS ) 





ck asphalte has been imported by us from 
Ny (an) asphalte mine(s) and 


sirementsef British Standards. 


ROCK MASTIC ASPHALTE has been manu- 





p ai 
factured from this (these) y ) in a Works inspected by the British 
Standards Institution to ensure that the production of mastic asphalte 
complies with British as. and all blocks of this mastic asphalte 


will accordingly be marked with the following 


(a) The BY es ‘Kite’ brand certification mark gy 
(b) The B.S. No, tie. 1162, 1404 0 14 


(c) The manufacturer's trade-mark 





For and on behalf of 


Date 


P Ave avited to partiwlers of epprosimate covering capacities given overleaf 


THE TERMS OF THIS CERTIFICATE OF OntGin 
MAVE BEEN APPROVED BY THE BRITISH STANOAROS INSTITUTION 


NS{5¢ 
“Pon 2 CERTIENp ATE. ee 





OF THE ROCK asphalte to be used in the manufac- 
ture of mastic asphalte. 

The terms of the certificate have been approved 
by the British Standards Institution and by the 
Natural Asphalte Mineowners and Manufacturers 
Council, and is issued by the rock mastic asphalte 


manufacturing members of the Council. 
Regd. Trade Mark 


Specimens of the certificate and technical literature are available from 


THE NATURAL ASPHALTE MINEQWNERS 


94-98 PETTY FRANCE, 


& MANUFACTURERS COUNCIL 3 (‘crccnsw: 
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continued from page 224] 
ternal doors and screens i i storage heaters, water heaters: Santon Palmers Travelling Cradle & Seaf- Stainless steel sinks: Sumerling & Co. 
Martvn & Co. Painting: J. & B Ltd Prefabricated buildings s.1. fold Co. Alarm system: Gent & Co. Concrete cycle blocks: Cawooa Whar- 
Abbett (Contractors) Ltd. Kitchen suildings Ltd. Space deck units: Ishestos panels: Cape Asbestos Co. ton & Co. Turfing: Grassphalte Ltd 
equipment: Benham & Sons Ltd Steel Seaffolding Ltd.; Cleveland Vetal windows: Ideal Casements Ltd.; 

Metal shelving: Norwood Steel Equip- Bridge Enyvineering Co. Wall cladding, Williams & Williams Ltd. Heat ab- Flats at Gateshead. .irchitects: G. F. 
ment Ltd. Fillings in tea serverys roof lights, internal partitions, venti- sorbing glas C.T. (London) Ltd. Winters, Borough Engineer. (Chief 
W. N. Froy & Sons Ltd. Cinema lators: Henry Hope & Sons Ltd. Polythene tube and fittings: JS. & F. architect: L. Barry, in succession to 


equipment: G. B. Kalee Ltd. Hangers Lightning conductors: R. C. Cutting & Folkard Ltd Sliding door track the later M. Yendall.) General con- 
to ductwork: Trussed Conerete Steel Co lerated concrete slabs: Cheecol Coburn Engineers Ltd. Bolts: Rawl- tractors: Geo. Wimpey & Co. Bricks 
Co. Painting: W. J. Brooker Ltd Processes Ltd. Flerible joints: Ex- plug Co. Plastic floor tiles: Marley London Brick Co. Asphalt: Neucha- 
Granolithic: PB. Industrial Flooring pandite Ltd Sewerage equipment Tile Co. Cork flooring: Armstrong tel Asphalte Co. -Irtificial stone: Geo. 
Ltd. Metal radiator casings: Ament Ames Crosta Mills Ltd lir control Cork Co. Floor tiles: Prodorite Ltd Greenwood & Sons. Tiles: Carter & 
Engineering Co. leoustic ceilings grilles: 1 i tiddle Ltd. Electrical flumininm sheets: Aluminium Union Co. Glass: D. R. Maxwell & Co 
Roof Lining & Construction Ltd. suclch fittings Walsall Conduits Lid | Ltd. Timber connectors: MacAndrew Water heaters: Ascot Gas Water 
Holmsund vinyl tiles: National Floor Eevtract fans: Woods of Colchester & Forbes Co Plastic laminate: | Heaters Ltd. Door furniture: N. 1 
ing Co. Acoustic tiles: Bowater Sales Ltd Structural — steelwork United Formica Ltd. Water heater: Heatrac Ramsay & Co. Casements: Kingston 
Co. O81 stain remover: Chemical Steel Structural Co. Reinforcing bars Ltd Architectural Craftsmen Ltd. Balus- 
Building Products Ltd. Fixing slots Tentor Bar Co. Plugs Philplug Pro trades: Selbourne Engineering Co 
and ties: Abbey Building Supplies ducts Ltd. Fancoolers: Copperad Ltd. Police Housing at Canonbury. 1 | Doors: F. Hills & Sons. Lifts: Express 
G. & S. Allgood Cast iron pipes: Thames Bank Tron Co, — | igned by Chief Architect's Office, Lifts Ltd. Timber curtain walling and 
Special staircase steehwork: Lindsay's Vullions, rooflights: Quicktho” En- New Scotland Yard. General con- infill panels: H.C. Janes Ltd. Paints 
Paddington Iron Works (1948) Ltd. vinecring Ltd. Asbestos sheets: Uni- tractors: Rush and Tompkins Ltd. International Paints Ltd. 
lecotile floorings: Rowan & Boden versal Asbestos Co.; Turners Asbestos Cycle rach \bix (Metal Industries) 
Ltd. Flag poles: Piggott Bros. & Co Cement Co. Aluminium tee bars Ltd. External tiling: Carter and Co. House at Richmond. -Irchitect: Mal- 
Rubber tiles and skirting (special) Anderson Construction Co. Felt Door furniture: Lockerbie & Wilkin- colm Howard-Radlevy. Vain con- 
Korkoid Decorative Floors. Lettering The Ruberoid Co. Cork insulation son Ltd. Paint: Latham Brown & tractor: G, Potton & Sons Ltd. Sub- 
\. J. Binns Ltd. Lighting fittings London Covering Co. Copper tubes Co. Jronmongery: Yannedis & Co. contractors: Flue hood, balcony balus- 
National Electrical Supplies Co and fittings: Yorkshire Imperial Cold room: L. Sterne and Co. Stage | trade \. Cotes. Roofing: Neuchatel 
Metals Ltd. Glass: Pilkington Bros lighting: Major Equipment Co, Heat- Asphalte Co. Sliding window gear and 
Laboratories at Rangoon. .1rchitects Ltd. Plywood cladding: Venesta Ltd ing and ventilating: Norris Warming ironmongery: Ke. Hill Aldam & Co 
James Cubitt and Partners. General Laboratory furniture: Cygnet Joiners & Co. Flooring: Semtex Ltd. and Vetal windows: Weottons (Crovdon) 
Holland and Hannen & Ltd Cable Eintield Cables Ltd; kK. J. Elgood Ltd. Flush doors: Ltd. Electrical installation: Parker. 
Cubitts Ltd. Shuttering: Acrow (En- | British Insulated Callender’s Cables Javanbee Joinery Ltd. Metal work: | Winder & Achurch Ltd. Floor heating 
Panels: Robertson Ltd. Fuseboards: Dorman & Smith General Light Castings Co. Steel Calidec Ltd. Paving tiles: Standard 
Thain Ltd Fabric reinforcement Ltd. Lighting fittings: Merchant Ad doors Haywards Ltd. Metalwork: Pavements Co. Cork tiles: Horsley 
BRC. Engineering Co. Roller shut venturers of London Ltd.: Utilities Light Steelwork (1925) Ltd. Glass Smith & Co. Double glazing: Hollow 
ters: kK. Pollard & Co. Storage tanks: (London) Ltd.; Crompton Parkinson domes: James Clarke & Eaton Ltd. | Seal Glass Co. Paints: Joseph Mason 
raithwaite & Co.: G. A. Harvey & Ltd.;  Holophiane i” Ke ae ae be Terrazzo: The Camden Tile & Mosaic | & Co. Sanitary fittings and kitchen 
Dover Engineering Works Coughtrie Ltd. Thermostats: Tedding- Co. Doors and windows: Henry Hope units W. NN. Froy & Sons Ltd 
Ila & Sons Ltd. Roller blinds: T. Avery & Sanitary fittings: Shanks & Co. 
Co. Slidin doorgear: Coburn” En- Venetian blinds: Venetian Vogue Ltd 
poods: Robert Cross & Co. Survey and nated glass and domelights: Durasteel Ltd. Roller shutters: Hasking Vosaic tiles: W. B. Simpson & Sons 
Lawes Rab Ltd. Insulation quilt; Fibreglass Ltd. j Spiral staircase: Will & Smith Ltd. Electric light fittings: Troughton 


Facing bricks: Richard Barton & Young (Lighting) Ltd Water 
Ltd Dome- 


Co, Floor springs 


contractors 


vineers) Ltd 


fo. Covers 
Lad. Submersible pumps Sumo ton Industrial Equipment Co. 
Purmy s Ltd ‘Vitraflea rainwater minium doors: Ksavian Ltd. Lami 

vineers 
drawing office equipment 
johns Ltd. Paint: Madtields (Merton) Refrigeration equipment & @ & 
Ltd.: Geo. Lillington & Co.: Perma- Hlall Ltd. Resins: Leicester, Lovell & Ad. Sanitary services: Pressdee Ltd. heater: Aidas Electric 
Paint Co.: Tretol Ltd. Track Co. Air filtration equipment: Weather wed steel tanks: Horseley Bridge lights and ventilators: Seddons Ltd. 
Sommerfelds Ltd Waterproofing Filters Ltd. Translucent laminate T. Piggott Ltd. Sanitary fittings: Kitchen cupboards: Jayanbee Joinery 
Kvode Ltd.: National Coal Board. sheets: Saro Laminated Wood Pro- Ashley Brandon (Kensington) Ltd Ltd. Garage up-and-over-geal West- 
Sanitary fittings Stitson Sanitary ducts Ltd. Pumps, taps, ete.: Spirax- Steam cooker: Crypto Ltd. Cooking | land Engineers Ltd. Veneers: Alexan- 
Fittings Ltd.; Doulton & Co. Thermal Sarco Ltd Crane components range Radiation Group Sales Ltd. dra Trading ¢ orporation. 


fo a HY-RIB was specified for special purpose 


plastered duct casing 
H US Division, Truscon Limited, 


K NIGHTS BRIDGE 35-4] Lower Marsh, London SE. 1 


com 


the long-span ribbed metal lathing 











